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MAJOR LOTHAIRE’S RECALL 
TINUE 


wounded slug, but it does move. 


Congo Government moves at the pace of a 


Major Lothaire to Belgium, though terribly belated, 
marks at least a step towards the closure of the tiresome 
Stokes affair. We note that the Pall Mall Gazette, 
which seems to have been much exercised by our last 
week’s article on the Free State, hints that he may not 
be in a hurry to return. A certain reluctance to face 
inquiry seems, at any rate, to have overcome his accuser 
Dr. Michaux. His sudden determination to remain 
Just a few days longer at Boma caused Reuter’s repre- 
sentative last ‘Tuesday to board the Coomassie in vain. 
However the volume of Stokes anecdotage has not 
slackened, for have we not the Daily Telegraph's 
amazing story of the slaughter of over a hundred 
bearers by which the Belgian officer is alleged to have 
given an artistic finish to the hanging of the trader ? 
If the Congo Administration had exercised the smallest 
discernment, it would have perceived that a policy of 
concealment and procrastination made a grave business 
a thousand times worse. "The death of a white man at 
the hands of a white man could not, by any possibility, 
be hidden away. The news was bound to travel to the 
coast In many versions, nor would it shed any sen- 
the telling. And, therefore, the only 
course before the Congo Government was to summon 
back the surviving actor in the tragedy by the first 
steamer, and to make public a statement of his case 
immediately, 


sationalism 


It has chosen to act otherwise, and it 
has only itself to thank because its officer has undergone 
many journalistic trials, verdicts, and sentences. 

The National Observer holds that the importance of 
the Stokes incident has been exaggerated, and that it 
should be closed in the interests of international good- 
will and of our own position in Africa. The Pall Mall 
Gazette thinks otherwise, and therefore we stand accused 
of using ‘silly pleas” and 
language, and of 


‘conscientious brutality of 
cultivating ‘a feminine — habit 


Registered as a Newspaper 


The recall of 


of mind. It is permissible to remark that such 
criticism is not conspicuous for masculine restraint. 
We may ‘further submit that, 
task for advocating the cashiering of Major Lothaire as 
a fit punishment for his blunder, the Pall Mall does not 
scruple to style him a murderer and to entitle its article 


while we are taken to 


‘a hanging matter. However, methods of controversy 
are purely questions of taste, and we are far from 
desiring an unpicturesque uniformity. Nor are we 
greatly concerned because the Pall Mall 
a typical womanhood in our supposed inability to 


discovers 
consider a general rule except in the 
matter of fact we 
in the plainest of terms, that Major 
Lothaire’s action might be productive of serious conse- 


a particular instance. As a 


admitted, 


quences to the white man’s authority in Africa. ‘Its 


moral effect, we wrote last week, ‘ cannot fail to be 


disastrous to European colonisation. But we part 
company from the Pall Mall Gazette when it clamours 
for vengeance upon Major Lothaire as an offset to a 
deplorable mistake. If he is responsible for the death 
of a single white, so has Stokes, by his systematic im- 
portation of arms and powder, been the cause of many 
deaths. 'The Pall Mall declares that the trader in ivory 
has never been proved to have bartered that ivory for 
guns. We recommend to its notice the remarkably 
account of  Stokes’s which 
appeared not long since in the James's Gazette. 
Therein, it was stated, without the smallest quali- 
fication, that he smuggled munitions of war wholesale 
before the of the Brussels Act, and, 
that he continued that practice latterly, though with 
discretion. In confirmation we have Captain Lugard’s 
account of catching the ex-lay-missionary with a con- 
signment which he adroitly converted to his own uses 

Further, the account of his execution, which is odein 
bitterly hostile to Major Lothaire, with its harrowing 
details about the enticement of the trader to the Belgian 


straightforward career 


passing 


camp, his ignorance of French, his touching prayers to 
be sent to Boma and the rest of it, contains one signifi- 
Mall should not have 
‘It is believed that the arms in the possession 


cant sentence which the Pall 
ignored. 
of Stokes were intended for Arab chiefs occupying, not 
the Congo State territory, but districts on the other 
side of the Nile. So he was running guns after all, 
only—they would have been employed, not against the 
Belgian officers, but, 
Africa is well rid of such a personage, though the means 
employed were barbaric. 

Major Lothaire can hardly get over the fact that the 
penalty due to Stokes was not hanging but five years 
Jor his ignorance or disregard of the 


presumably, against our own. 


penal servitude. 


light of 
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law he will have to take the due consequences. But 
when the other side of the occurrence comes to be known 
even the Pall Mall Gazette may become more disposed 
to mercy. Our plea, for ex xample, that Major Lothaire 
could not afford an escort to take Stokes down to Boma 
for trial may not seem so silly after all. It is true that 
men were detached for Dr. Michaux but there is all 
the difference in the world between the conduct of the 
man who was desperately anxious to be gone and of an 
unwilling captive whose followers, according to one 
account, were as numerous as the Major’s own. I’or sure 
knowledge we must wait Lothaire’s return and the sooner 
he comes the better for his reputation and that of the 
Congo State. Meantime the acceptance of tales of the 
most flatly contradictory character should, in common 
fairness, be discontinued, while a study of the written 
record against Stokes may be commended to those 
whose judgment has been warped by ultra-national 
sentiment bordering on Jingoism. 


THAT CHEAP LOAF 


\ J HAT may be the superiority of Russian, Argen- 
| tine, Canadian and Indian farmers over the 
English, from a scientific point of view, we do not 
know; probably it is not great. Indeed it can hardly 
be a mistake to assume that the British farmer knows 
how to raise a field of grain as well as the emigrant to 
Manitoba or the Argentine Republic. Neither the 
Russian wheat-growers nor their competitors in Ngypt 
and the East Indies have more science than the English- 


man. ‘Their advantages are of another kind, and of 


such a character that, though they could be met in some 
degree, perhaps in a_ considerable degree, by a 
thoroughly scientific education on British farms, it 
would be hard to overcome them altogether in that 
way. For, be it remembered, our farmers take more 
corn off the land per acre than any other cultivators 
—which means that they are nearer the extreme limits 
of production ; and we 
the better climate is, and the good soil without having 
to make it, there science can be carried too, as soon as 


are also to recollect that where 


it is needed to sustain a superiority of conditions. 
Perhaps this explains the fact that, though a continu- 
ingly enforced abandonment of corn-growing is the 
main distress of British farming, the Duke of Devon- 
shire never mentioned it in his most useful speech on 
the advantages of agricultural instruction. ‘The occasion 
was the opening of an educational institute for farmers ; 


but that also has nothing to do with the growth of 


cereals. ‘At present, the operations of the institute 
will be concentrated on dairy-work —the more scientific 
And there, indeed, it is 
quite certain that much is lost for want of scientific 
knowledge, and through lack of the enterprise that 
knowledge stimulates. There is a wide field open for 
agricultural education, and hope of considerable profit 
therefrom. Cheese and butter, fruit, poultry, vege- 
tables—the market for these things ought to be more 
fully supplied from our own farms ; and as to some of 
these things at any rate, there seems nothing to hinder 


making of cheese and butter. 


but a want of intelligent application and organised 
effort. So far, it cannot be said that there has been 
much movement in that direction; but necessity is 
itself a keen educator, the movement. will probably 
strengthen, and, if so, the growth of grain-crops will be 








abandoned with increasing rapidity. It is not in reason 
that the profits of one sort of farming should be spent 
in keeping up another sort that doesn’t pay. 

There is a doleful way of discussing this matter, a 
sanguine way, and a rational w ay. Under the rational 
way we are bound to consider the likelihood that the 
agricultural system of a country like this can flourish 
Take the agri- 
cultural area, take the population of it, and say whether 
both can be profitably employed in cattle-breeding, 
dairy-farming, fruit-raising and the like—the great 


with the grain-crops wiped out of it. 


business of corn-growing having to be left out. ‘This, 
of course, is a calculation which we cannot go into here ; 
but we should say that, on the face of it, the agricultural 
industry of these islands cannot prosper with grain- 
growing wiped out of the business ; especially as cattle- 
breeding, fruit-growing and dairy-farming are dis- 
couraged by the same competition which, incidentally, 
has proved fatal to the cultivation of wheat. 

But here a question may arise. Some reader may ask 
what is meant by the implied assertion that wheat- 
culture comes to an end in England; and it must be 
acknowledged that the statement is not literally correct 
at this hour. ‘The truth, however, is this. Should 
wheat-sowing be abandoned for four years longer at the 
rate of the last year 
under that crop at the close of the century. After 
dwindling for several decades, the acreage under wheat 


, there will not be one single acre 


dropped in 1894 by over 25 per cent.; or more than 
half a nullion acres out of two millions that remained 
to the crop. This brings us in sight of the end; and 
the experience of the year 1895 being worse than that 
of any of its predecessors, another and a heavy decline 
must be expected to follow this harvest. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the practical cessation of wheat- 
growing in England is no unreasonable assumption. 
Yet of course the loss to agriculture may be made up, 
in all or in part, by assiduity in other branches of the 
trade. It is impossible to be less willing than we are to 
entertain a doubt on that subject. And meanwhile 
It is a great thing, the cheap 
usually closes the 


there is the cheap loaf. 
loaf—so great that no wonder 
argument. We must look our misfortunes in the face, 
however, and the fact is that rational discussion of the 
matter cannot end with the loaf of cheapness. Other 
things force themselves upon consideration and will not 
be evaded. Of course we know and had better say at once 
(though not for the first time) that Protection can hardly 
be considered as open to debate. Well we know 

plumply we say it, and so that point is definitely dis- 
But though Pro- 


tection were a sheer impossibility, as it very likely is, 


posed of as far as we are concerned. 


some things not unconnected with the cheap loaf would 
still present an imperative demand to be remembered. 
And most of them are summed up in the too palpable 
conclusion that the very cheap loaf has to be paid for 
at a cost beyond its cash price to the purchaser. Part 
of its price is the virtual extinction of wheat-growing in 
the British Islands. 


on the whole, is not yet ascertained, because we do not 


What that price may amount to, 


know how much or how little compensation there may 
be for agriculturists themselves in improved dairy- 
farming and other expedients. But be their com- 
pensation what it may, one thing is certain: the 
extinction of wheat-farming puts the country in the 


lowest state of dependency upon foreign supplies for 
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bread. So far, then, the added price of the cheap loaf 
is only the risk of inviting rival Powers to make war 
on us, by giving them as good a chance of starving us 
out as they could possibly hope for. But suppose the 
aforesaid compensations fail, and agriculture runs down 
more rapidly to ruin. In that case the cheap loaf will 
have to be paid for in ways that already help to keep 
it cheap, but will then be called upon very severely. 
Landowners will have to surrender much of what 
remains lo them of rent: therefore ceasing in a great 
measure to be employers and consumers. Rates will 
have to be reduced—that is to say, the agricultural 
classes will be aided by contributions from general 
taxation. But according to the Duke of Devonshire 
small help can be got from either of these sources—one 
of them being pretty near exhaustion already, and the 
other little available. 
industry shrinks and shrinks with the consequence of 
making such further additions as these to the real price 
of the cheap loaf. Large portions of the soil go out of 


If so, agriculture as a home 


use and value for the entire population. With the decay 
of country life the stamina of the race must needs 
degenerate, the national fund of health and strength 
diminishing. Having one great industry the less, the 
people — will overcrowd others, which also means 
crowding into the towns, which is no good thing at all, 
It would be easy to go on, but with one summary 
The fortunes of the 
country will be shifted altogether upon a factory basis, 


consequence we must conclude. 


which is the least trustworthy, as an agricultural basis 
is the soundest. More eggs or fewer, they will go into 
one of the frailest baskets. 
reflections the reader will doubtless find out. What 


What is wrong in these 


to us would seem wrong is the withholding of them. 


FLYING AT HIGH GAME 


FEW weeks ago, in writing of the dreadful 
JX massacre of missionaries at Kucheng, near 
loochow, we sought to establish two general proposi- 
tions which are well known to all acquainted with the 
history of Chinese mob outrages on Europeans, but 
which are little understood or appreciated in Europe. 
The first was that all these outrages were attacks on a 
race, not on a particular form of faith ; on Europeans 
not on Christians ; and that though missionaries were 
the most frequent victims, this was not because they 
taught particular doctrines, but because their duties 
placed them in peculiarly unprotected situations, where 
they might be attacked with more impunity, while 
other classes of Europeans were usually collected in treaty 
ports in sufficient numbers to offer resistance and to 
obtain aid. The second proposition which we desired 
to make clear was that the real originators of 
these outrages—the class which played on the igno- 
rance and superstition of the mobs—were the literati, 
including officials and expectant officials, and that it 
was upon these, and not on the miserable drudges who 
were their instruments, that punishment should fall in 
order to be effectual in the future. When we hear of a 
couple of high-class Mandarins being hanged for these 
outrages, of a Viceroy, a Governor, or a 'Taotai being 
permanently degraded and otherwise punished for negli- 
gence conducing to an outrage—not the degradation 
which is immediately followed by promotion elsewhere— 
we shall begin to be hopeful for the future, 
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‘(Le detailed communications regarding the outrage 
at Kucheng, which have since been published in the 
London papers, amply bear out the accuracy of what we 
wrote. Letters from Foochow, from Shanghai, and from 
Kucheng itself, demonstrate that the attack was upon 
foreigners and not upon Christians, and that a number 
of merchants spending their holidays at Kucheng 
would have been attacked in the same way—indeed 
merchants have been attacked and even the foreign 
officials of the Chinese Government at Chinkiang, 
Chungking, Canton, and other places. ‘They show also 
that the outrage by the vegetarians was fomented by 
more acute and more elevated persons, and that, as in 
every similar outrage during the last thirty years, the 
local officials had ample warning from the missionaries 
of the danger which was impending, and could if they had 
been so disposed, have prevented the outbreak, or at least 
have protected the helpless families from the mob. 
Professor Douglas, whose intimate knowledge of China 
past and present is almost unrivalled, in a recent letter 
to the 7%mes pithily recites the usual formulze of Chinese 
diplomacy on these occasions :—{1) Deep regret by 
the Yamén and the Minister in London, and promises of 
prompt and vigorous punishment; (2) Promises to 
appoint a commission to investigate the outrage on the 
spot, at which a British representative is to be present ; 
(3) Procrastination and ridiculous obstacles of all kinds 
on the part of the local officials in the way of a thorough 
investigation ; (+) A memorial from the same officials 
that the real authors are some ignorant coolies of whom 
many or few have been sentenced to death; (5) The 
coolies are executed, and the British Minister is welcome 
to their heads in a basket. Professor Douglas might 
have added that, finally, a small sum is paid by way of 
compensation, which is an excellent excuse for the 
local officials levying an extra tax on the district, and 
thereby putting something in their own pockets. 
Never, however, as the learned Professor points out, is 
a substantial official punished for any of these crimes, 
and he quotes the very example selected by ourselves a 
few weeks ago, that of the miscreant Chou Han, who set 
the whole Yangtsze valley aflame two years ago with his 
filthy placards and pictures against Europeans, whom 
the officials professed for weeks to be unable to find, 
and who at last was let off on the ground that he was 
crazy. 

We are, however, glad to be able to say that 
the Foreign Office has learnt by past experience, and 
that the punishment of a few of the mob will no longer 
satisfy them. ‘They are, in fact, flying at higher game. 
The Kucheng massacre has made the public forget the 
outrages in April and May last at Chéeng-tu, the capital 
of the province of Szechuan, in the far west of China. 
British and French missionaries were the victims on 
this occasion, and the conduct of the officials, who 
doubtless trusted to their distance from the outer worid, 
was peculiarly inhuman. The riots, which led to the 
total demolition of a missionary hospital and other 
buildings, as well as to serious injuries to a number of 
men, women, and children, were heralded, as they are 
invariably in China, by placards accusing the mis- 
sionaries of sundry absurd offences, threatening them 
with death and calling on the people to slay them. 
Again and again, in the days preceding the outbreak, 
the missionaries sent to the Governor pointing out that 
these placards meant danger, that they should be 
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removed and official proclamations issued, and that 
protection should be given to Europeans. ‘These repre- 
sentations were vain ; the riots began and the mob met 
with no opposition in the work of destruction, although 
the city, being the centre of the administration of the 
tribes in the wild districts bordering on Thibet, always 
has a large force of troops. For three hours the looting 
of the buildings went on, and the officials, though fully 
forewarned, moved neither hand nor foot. Ultimately, by 
the aid of native friends, the missionariesand their families 
were got from their various hiding-places, whither they 
had fled for their lives, to the shelter of *he Governor's 
Yamén; but here they were treated with rudeness by 
the host of underlings, and finally thirty-two persons of 
both sexes and all ages were crowded into three rooms, 
each ten feet square. Of eleven children the eldest was 
2) years of age. The first thing that roused the officials 
was a message from the British Consul at Chungking, 
that information of the outrage had been telegraphed 
to Pekin, England, and France. After some days’ 
detention in this official hole, the fugitives were sent 
away in wretched boats down the Yangtsze to Chung- 
king, nearly every one of them being down with 
dysentery, while two of the children died. The results, 
so far, of the investigation into this outrage, which the 
exercise of the most ordinary care on the part of the 
officials could have prevented, have, we believe, led 
Lord Salisbury to demand the punishment of the 
Governor and Deputy-Governor of Cheng-tu, and this 
demand has, we understand, met with an unfavourable 
reception in Pekin. But if it is insisted upon, as we are 
glad to believe it will be, the Tsung-li Yamén will 
speedily alter its tune. And if the punishment de- 
manded is a sufficiently exemplary one, as we have no 
doubt it is, there is a chance that foreigners may be able 
to live in China in peace, for officials will learn by the 
only method in which they will learn the lesson that it 
is to their interest to give foreigners protection, and 
to prevent outrages which have made this country a 
byword and a disgrace to the civilised world. 


REMEMBER LORD WODEHOUSE 


4 VEN just care for our personal safety cannot justify 

4 usin postponing longer the duty of reminding 
our readers that Lord Wodehouse, eldest son of the 
Karl of Kimberley, is as violent at forty-seven as an 
undergraduate on the fifth of November. During 
the electoral contest for East Norfolk he committed 
an outrageous assault upon an unoffending political 
opponent, and was very properly fined five pounds by 
the magistrates at the Petty Sessions. We say very 
properly, because it was proper that he should be 
punished, but the fine was of course utterly inadequate. 
A more penal consequence, however, is that the Lord 
Chancellor has removed the name of Lord Wode- 
house from the Commission of the Peace. This, unlike 
the fine, is something which really does cause this middle- 
aged ornament of society some personal loss of prestige. 
But his naturally furious temper seems to be proof 
against any loss of self-conceit. A man, you might 
think, would reflect that the Bench of magistrates is 
not the place for those to sit who have just had to stand 
in the dock. But the Lord Chancellor’s decision is by 
no means acquiesced in by Lord Wodehouse. At a 
meeting at North Walsham he is reported to have said 
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that the Tories had carried their revenge as far as they 
could, but that as long as he lived he would fight 
against ‘Toryism, landlordism, and oppression of the 
people. ‘That is to say, the Lord Chancellor struck 
Lord Wodehouse off the roll of magistrates because he 
was a political opponent ; a suggestion followed up by 
Mr. Price, M.P., who declared that if Lord Wodehouse 
had been brought before a Bench on which political 
parties had been equally divided, the case against him 
would have been dismissed as frivolous and absurd. It 
is well to note the new turn that is thus given to a 
very simple incident. Lord Wodehouse’s silly talk 
about vowing eternal hostility to landlordism, ete., comes 
poorly from a man in his position, It is about as 
foolish as his subsequent assertion that he hated a ‘Tory 
as he hated the Devil. If that is so, the Tory need not 
feel very much alarmed, for Lord Wodehouse clearly 
does not hate the poor Devil so much that he cannot 
listen to his promptings. But the deliberate and 
indecent attack made upon the Bench—upon the Lord 
Chancellor himself by Lord Wodehouse and upon ihe 
magistrates at Petty Sessions by Mr. Price, M.P.—is a 
matter of more serious importance. 

All through the last three miserable years of Liberal 
misgovernment we have had attempts from the Radical 
side to bring about a revolution in the appointments of 
borough and county magistrates. All things considered, 
we have had on the whole a lucky escape. One of the 
most interesting of the revelations which the latest split 
in the Irish party has elicited about Mr. Healy is Mr. 
William O’Brien’s disclosure of what that astute 
politician proposed that Mr. Gladstone should be forced 
to pledge himself to do when he brought in his Home 
Rule Bill. Mr. Healy wished to insist upon three 
points; that Mr. Gladstone should promise to appoint 
Nationalist sheriffs and Nationalist magistrates, and 
promote policemen from the ranks. Fortunately, as 
even Mr. O'Brien holds—though surely only because 
these were Mr. Healy’s proposals and not his—Mr. 
Healy's suggestion was defeated in committee of the 
party. If not, Mr. Gladstone would probably have 
assented. At that time the veteran statesman, as 
for courtesy’s sake we must call him, would do anything 
to get forward with Home Rule, his last darling scheme. 
What the state of Ireland would then have been, a 
considerable knowledge of what it is now makes us 
shrink from contemplating. ‘Though Mr. Healy did 
not get any pledge from the Prime Minister, he 
managed to put pressure upon the Chief Secretary ; and 
‘Morley’s J.Ps.’ are now a byword in Ireland. It was 
only by luck that we had no doctrinaire Radical 
philosopher to administer England in the same 
way. But while Mr. Morley did as he liked, in 
his own stingy way pleasing nobody, in Ireland, 
the Lord Chancellor of England, Lord Herschell, was 
an upright man who happened to have scruples about 
degrading his own profession, and in the matter of 
gerrymandering the Bench he tried to be straight- 
forward and honest from first to last. Few Lord 
Chancellors have been urged towards a corrupt course 
so flagrantly as Lord Herschell was. His own party 
besieged the wire-pullers, threatened the leaders, and 
sent deputations even to himself. At last it came 
to a point at which the distraught dispenser of 
patronage said definitely that unless they left him 
alone he would leave them alone, ‘Then they gave 
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it up—that is they gave up any hope of succeed- 
ceeding directly with the Chancellor himself. Instead, 
they went behind his back and got less high-minded 
Radical gentlemen, whose opinion Lord Herschell 
would naturally seek in making his appointments, to 
recommend the desirable persons to him. 
results have already been made public. 


Some curious 
The working- 
man J.P. is infinitely preferable to the political and 
dissenting J.P., and the latter was the class principally 
affected, and not the honest working class, which has 
no time to sit in judgment on its fellows or superiors 
either. ‘That the new J.Ps. have altered by a tittle 
the administration of justice at Petty Sessions or else- 
where will hardly be alleged by the rashest of Radicals 
on any decent evidence by chapter and verse. ‘Those 
who knew anything practically about the administra- 
tion of justice at the hands of the Great Unpaid, defee- 
tive or otherwise, knew that it could not be altered by 
the Radical nostrum known as the admission of the 
or the abolition of the property 
What the Radicals really wanted was to 


‘working classes,” 
qualification. 
get into their hands a simple and easy way of grati- 
fying the amour propre of some of their most useful 
political allies. 

We shall probably hear no more of this unsuccessful 
attempt to stab the squirearchy and the gentry in the 
back. But that will only be because the Radicals are 
now hopelessly out of office for a protracted period. 
The extravagant charges brought by Lord Wodehouse 
and Mr. Price, M.P., show that there is no lack of will. 
It is worth noting, however, that in their extremity the 
Radical party will even demand ‘ justice” 
—for an aristocrat. 





or injustice 
Lord Wodehouse, says his obse- 
quious county member, ‘ would be greatly missed from 
the Bench by the poor of the neighbourhood. The 
removal was not only a great injustice but a great loss 
to the whole town.’ Is this plea, which reads so much 
like cant, put in, we wonder, because Lord Wodehouse 
is the son of Lord Kimberley, or merely because he 
is a hot-headed and heavy-handed Radical? We 
greatly doubt whether we should have heard so much 
fuss made over Lord Wodehouse if he were not Lord 
Wodehouse. What we know, moreover, is that when 
a Tory lordling makes himself unpleasantly conspicuous 
his ‘Tory inns keep as quiet about it as possible, and 
do not flaunt his errors in the eves of the public. But 
that perhaps is because they wish to keep the reputation 
of the ‘best people * sweet. Your Radical, even when 
he has captured a lordling, rather delights in making 
him ridiculous. Witness the loyal behaviour of the 
party to Lord Rosebery. 


THE COLONIES AND THE FLEET 


'T is not pleasant to have to pick holes in the pro- 
posals of persons whose intentions are excellent, 

and whose aims are much the same as your own. But 
the work has to be done sometimes, and it certainly 
requires to be done in the case of the Imperial Iederation 
Defence Committee's recent correspondence with various 
members of Her Majesty’s Government. The Defence 
Committee’s aims are entitled to all praise, but the 
means of attaining them which it favours are another 
matter. 
length, though parts are temptingly open to criticism. 


There is no great necessity to go into them at 


lor instance, the Committee warns us that ‘ the admiral 
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in command (e.g, on a colonial station) will have to 
choose between leaving half his squadron behind him, 
or breaking faith with these colonies in the event of its 
becoming necessary for him to meet or to follow the 
enemy beyond the limits of the station.’ 
why the admiral should be expected to leave ships where 
there is no enemy, or how he could better defend a 
colony than by driving an assailant off the station, or 
meeting him before he reaches it. 

‘These and such like questions are subordinate. We 
can clear them up or leave them to be settled according 
to circumstances when we have first come toa decision 
on what is essential. 


One wonders 


This has been very well put by 
the Committee in its suggestion ‘ that the self-governing 
colonies of North America, Australasia and South 
Africa, be invited by Her Majesty’s Government to 
consider the propriety of their contributing to the 
maintenance of the Royal Navy on the understanding 
that steps will be taken to afford to them a share in 
its administration corresponding to their contribution.” 
There has for some time, for some years indeed, been a 
desire to find out a way in which we can at once tighten 
the connection with the colonies, and ease ourselves of 
part of the weight of supporting the Navy. The pro- 
blems are, can this be done, and if so, how 2 We notice 
that the Committee neither answers the first inquiry in 


the affirmative, nor makes any suggestion for an answer 


to the second. It only proposes that Her Majesty's 
Before we do that 
there are, however, two preliminary questions to be 
settled. 
ment of establishing or even endeavouring to establish 
this very vaguely indicated form of administration in 


Ministers should institute inquiries. 


The first is can we afford to make the experi- 


which the colonies are to have a voice in proportion to 
their contribution ? ‘The second is do they want any- 
thing of the kind? Lord Salisbury hit a very weak 
spot indeed in the pious imaginations of the Com- 
mittee when he instructed his secretary to point out 
that, ‘It appears, however, to be open to doubt whether 
the scheme proposed could be carried out in such a 
manner as to avoid the evil of a divided control of the 
Navy. The Committee's assertion that it could is not 
enough. Before we go further we ought to know what 
it is we are prepared to concede. 
an aspiration is at the best a waste of time, and when 
it is not improbable that incompatible views will be 
found to exist on either side then it is worse, for it may 


To begin discussing 


only lead to conflicts of opinion which might never 
have arisen but for the discussion. 

The necessity of finding out what the colonies think 
It is a part of the 
work to which the Imperial Defence Committee does not 
appear to have devoted much attention. A letter from 
Mr. Armytage, published in the 7%mcs a week or more 
ago, is really entitled to their attention. We do not know 
how far Mr. Armytage, who seems to belong to Victoria, 
has a right to speak in the name of other colonists. 


ought, we imagine, to be self-evident. 


But the view he expresses is consistent, intelligible, 
and not unnatural. It is not rash to presume that 
many others think as he does. Mr. Armytage, then, tells 
the Imperial Defence Committee that the colonies do not 
want to contribute to the Navy nor to be endowed with 
a share in its control. ‘They want to be nations and to 
have all the instruments of government for themselves, 
including navies under their own control. There is a 
marked disinclination in Mr. Armytage to swear eternal 
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a 


friendship. All the swearing of that kind which has 
been going on for some years has, it may be noted, 
been on our side. With a candour which has its merits 
Mr. Armytage sticks to certain hard facts, such as, the 
Colonies do not want to fight, but to trade; ‘ that is to 
say, the first thing to be done is to secure to the 
colonies some practical benefit in their connection with 
“the old country”’ They will fight for that if it is 
attacked but for nothing else. What more the colonies 
want than the liberty to tax goods as much as they 
please, a free market here, and the certainty that they 
will be protected Mr. Armytage does not say, but 
apparently there is something. The last paragraph of 
Mr. Armytage’s letter is very curious. He notes with 
some surprise that nobody has inquired how far it 
is likely that any European nation will attack 
the Colonies. ‘The only ones which might by any 
possibility attack us are doing a pretty good trade with 
us already. This they of course would kill’ Mr. 
Armytage wonders why they should ‘plant seeds of 
hatred against themselves in our vigorous lands,’ seeing 
that ‘in not many years time the Australian Colonies 
will be a power in the world.” This we say is curious, 
because it shows that Mr. Armytage has not contem- 
plated the possibility that a great European war, on a 
European question, might interrupt this trade and 
subject all parts of the Empire to attack. We do not 
insist on all that this implies. Much will suggest itself 
at once to all readers. It is enough that the views of 
Mr. Armytage are perfectly incompatible with the 
hopes of the Imperial Defence Committee. ‘There is but 
too good reason to believe that he does not stand alone. 
Before any effectual steps can be taken in the direction 
desired by the Committee we must convert Mr. 
Armytage and all who agree with him. ‘They may be 
found, when the test is applied, to be a not inconsider- 
able number. 


BLACK JUSTICE 


Mv" people will agree that nothing can be better 
+ of its kind than a good French farce. A 
perfect specimen of the article has just been played 
to a conclusion at the Palais de Justice in Paris. 
The plot was in this wise. There were three men 
who did not build a railway—the Southern Railway of 
I'rance. Other men there were who provided the 
construction of the concern by dint of dishonest but 
very profitable practices. Among the minor fry who 
devilled for them were the trio already spoken of. 
The united efforts of the various and numerous persons 
concerned in this elaborate swindle were crowned 
for long time with complete success. Like ‘Topsy, the 
railway ‘growed, no man imagining how or why: 
its promoters flourished and the shareholders and the 


country paid the piper. But murder will out. ‘The 


simple but withal scandal-loving public got wind of 


the dirty work that had been on foot. Sundry rude 


fellows having, in their capacity of Chamber and 


stump-orators or even of mere journalists, the ear of 


the masses, took to beiling the cat less out of an 
abstract love for virtue than as a means of bringing 
their political adversaries to confusion. Tor in these 
degenerate days politics and not the sex is at the 
bottom of all the devilry in France. After sufficient 
heaving of the bellows there was a brisk conflagration 
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which had to be extinguished by hook or by crook 
unless a number of the most esteemed politicians of 
the party in power were to suffer a singeing of repu- 
tations precious at any rate to their owners. With the 
worst will in the world the authorities rammaged round 
for scapegoats and ventured at last on thrusting the role 
upon the trio of supernumaries. ‘The trouble was that 
the scapegoats were deficient in resignation. ‘They 
talked of using the horns with which they were in- 
contestably provided. So it was decided that their 
slaughtering should be a mock ceremony as free from 
danger for themselves as for those in whose interests they 
were sacrificed. ‘They were handed over to justice on 
such obviously false pretences that Themis, winking 
broadly, pronounced an acquittal. 

Such in barest outline is the story of the growth and 
strangling—for the nonce—of the Southern Railway 
Every one however is aware that the charm 





Scandals. 
of a farce lies more in the pleasantness of its incidental 
scenes than in its plot. ‘The Sudiste farce was most 
happily constructed in this respect. 
piece was the result in the main of a three-cornered 
duel between the Government, the forty or more thieves, 


The humour of the 


and public opinion. ‘The Government, summoned to 
enforce the law, was in the position of a pig compelled 
to swim: it was invited to cut its own throat, for the 
reason that the rogues were members of its own pig- 
sty. ‘The Southern Railway was a productive little 
family ‘job’ devised and carried out by staunch and 
even distinguished Opportunists. ‘To allow the entire 
affair to be ventilated in court was to decimate the 
ranks of the Government majority. The railway 
of course had been authorised by the Chamber, and 
this authorisation would never have been given on the 
merits of the case. The promoters obtained it by the 
effective expedient of purchasing votes out of profits 
which were themselves illegal. ‘To punish these pro- 
ceedings was to abandon men to their fate who had 
never been guilty of opposition ; men, in a word, whom 
a Minister could only take to his arms as saints. At 
the same time the country was clamouring for the scalps 
of the delinquents. ‘The way in which the Govern- 
ment wriggled out of their awkward hole was a master- 
piece of impudence. It resorted, as we have said, to the 
use of scapegoats, but with an art and audacity that 
compel admiration. It began by arresting them on 
charges which plainly would not hold water. This 
occurred twice. When at last it had decided on an 
indictment for which there was some sort of justification 
the accusation was found to have been so drawn up as 
not to cover any of the offences of any real importance 
that had been committed. 
responsible for the indictment based it upon consider- 
ations that were a mere tissue of errors —of intentional 
Finally the trial 
itself was a conspiracy of silence. Neither the defence 
nor the prosecution thought fit to make the slightest 
allusion to the one feature of the case of paramount 


‘To crown all, the officials 


errors public opinion concluded. 


interest: to the destiny of the large sums that had 
certainly been spirited away-—the kernel of the whole 
scandal. What purpose can have been served by this 
monstrous caricature of justice will scarcely be apparent 
to the average intelligence. Moreover it must be 


remembered that want of space has prevented our 


alluding to a tithe of the most grotesque incidents of 


this extraordinary affair. The funniest feature of the 
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affair is that in spite of all the trouble taken nobody 
has been deceived. In a general way the truth about 
the entire matter is public property in France. It 
would seem under the circumstances that Opportunism 
should be on its last legs. But the rogues of Opportunism 
enjoy an enviable situation. It is by no means sufficient 
for their discomfiture that they should be found out. 


NOTES 


Ir there be any certainty in the law of libel Mr, 
Labouchere, in this week’s 7'ruth, virtually bets thirty or 
furty thousand pounds to nothing on the accuracy of 
certain rumours as to traflicking in titles on the part of the 
Liberal wirepullers which were current at the time of the 
election. Of the said wirepullers he writes—‘ They pre- 


ferred to hold the purse-strings, fo obtain money by the sale of 


filles, and to dole out this money to local associations and 
parliamentary candidates in order to deprive them of all 
independence.’ ‘Then he mentions several names. If the 
persons referred to neglect to cleanse their reputations in 
the Law Courts the world will know what to think of them 
and of their party. And there is yet another story of a 
man who bargained for his title, and got it, and—did not 
pay. Is that true, also, Mr. Labouchere ? 


Bur the public conscience ought not to rest satisfied 
even though the persons attacked by name should succeed 
in actions for libel against Mr. Labouchere ; still less will 
the public mind be content if Mr, Labouchere prove his 
ease. The allegation made in 7'ruth amounts to an asser- 
tion of profligate corruption in high political circles which 
cannot be allowed to rest untested: nor are the alleged 
givers of bribes the only persons whose character is attacked, 
since in every transaction in the nature of bribery there 
must be a receiver or receivers. Moreover, the honours 
given come directly from the hand of the Sovereign. 
England’s reputation demands, therefore, an inquiry by 
Special Commission—-Royal Commissions are of no use 
because they have no power of compelling discovery—into 
the charges of Mr. Labouchere. If they be untrue all 
who hold the honour of England dear will rejoice ; if they 
be true then is there work in plenty for the modern 
analogue of the butcher's cleaver, for in that case there are 
many knightly spurs to be struck off. Of course it is un- 
derstood that political honours are commonly bestowed in 
return for party services; but for all that, unabashed 
bargain and sale are not to be borne. 





For the rest, seeing that nobody takes the trouble to 
discuss domestic polities, we proceed at once to deal with the 
topic which, albeit disgusting, has been the centre of much 
animated talk and writing during the week. That topic is 
the trial of the lad Robert Coombes and of the man Fox 
before Mr. Justice Kennedy and a common jury at the Old 
Bailey. Never, perhaps, has the light from the window 
above the jury-box, which Charles Dickens described once 
and for all, poured down upon a scene more shocking than 
that which came to an end on Tuesday. But we were 
wanting in a sense of duty did we permit the horrid 
environment of the tragedy to deter us from the consider- 
ation of the points of practical importance which arise 
from the trial. 


Ronerr Coombes, aged 13, who had certainly planned 
and accomplished the death of his mother in the most 
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callous fashion, who had no less certainly carried himself 
after his purpose was effected with all the airs of a practised 
Thug, was held by the jury to be irresponsible because, to 
use the proper form, ‘he was guilty of the act, but insane 
at the time it was committed.’ This conclusion, whether 
merciful or not, calls to memory, when we reflect upon the 
nature of the evidence, a harsh but admirably just ejacula- 
tion of Mr. Justice Field’s. In a certain Assize Court an 
official of the Post Office had pleaded guilty to a charge 
of stealing postage-stamps in very large numbers. His 
counsel, an ingenious advocate enough when there was any 
shadow of excuse to be raised, urged that his client, who 
threw himself on the mercy of the Court, had yielded to 
sudden temptation. ‘Stay, stay,’ broke in his lordship, 
in a tone well-known to counsel in those days, ‘I do not 
understand the nature of a sudden temptation which 
makes a man steal stamps every day for two years.’ 


So here we have the case of a boy who, albeit injured 
on the head at birth, showed more than average ability 
at school. This boy, as the Times observes, must, if the 
jury’s verdict was right, have suffered from a_pecu- 
liarly complicated form of insanity. He was insane, it 
seems, when he determined to murder his mother; insane 
again when he bought the knife; sane, much too sane, 
when he watched four days for a convenient opportunity ; 
insane again when he committed the murder, and se on. 
Then, it is said, that the silly and nauseating letters which 
he wrote after his arrest and his behaviour in court were 
evidence of madness. But it cannot be denied that every 
action from the purchase of the knife to the grinning in 
the dock was equally consistent with the theory, which we 
hold unaffectedly, that Robert Coombes was, and is, a 
miraculously bad boy whom the jury let off merely by 
reason of his tender age and because a good deal had been 
said about his passion for such books as Bill the Burglar and 
the Bloodstained Blunderbuss, which is probably the title of 
the volume that the printer’s boy, who is not in the least 
likely to murder anybody, is reading at this moment. 





Untess, then, absolute depravity and insanity are much 
the same thing, which we take leave to doubt, the boy 
ought to have been convicted, though he certainly would 
nut have been hanged. So far, then, there is no great harm 
done, for Broadmoor is no Elysium, and Robert Coombes 
will cost the country no more there than he would have 
cost in any other place of confinement. But, in referring 
to the defence of insanity, the judge laid down a doctrine 
which, although strictly correct in law, is so startling as to 
prove conclusively that the law is at fault. Mr. Justice 
Kennedy’s direction was, in effect, ‘ If Coombes was insane, 
there was no crime committed ; if no crime was committed, 
Fox cannot have been an accessory after the fact.’ Fox, 
of course, may have been entitled to be acquitted on the 
merits—and, in fact, the evidence against him was weak 
in many respects—but we protest that this solemn state- 
ment of the condition of the law takes away our breath. 





Ler us away to purer air. The discussions of the British 
Association are not, as a rule, marked by feverish interest 
or ebullient humour, but the debate of Tuesday on 
‘Interference with Native Civilisations ° was important, 
practical, and funny. It is beyond question that we 
Britons, ancient and modern, being absolutely convinced 
that our own system of morality and our own principle of 
government are perfect, do err in insisting upon the 
necessity of impressing them rigidly upon natives of other 
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countries who come under our control. We are not apt to 
recognise the effect of climatic influences in varying the 
standard of morality nor to see that which is good, or at 
any rate suitable, in systems followed by persons of other 
blood than ours. 


Moreover we do, as one of the speakers observed, con- 
found clothes with morality, and our implicit confidence in 
the saving virtue of trousers and petticoats is touching but 
absurd. Even the National Observer has met a zealous lady 
whose main object in visiting South Africa was to convert 
the Kaftirs to the Gospel of inexpressibles, which is written 
no doubt in the Breeches Bible. All of us have heard, 
again, of the flogging of women in the South Sea Islands 
by well-meaning missionaries who, for the lives of them, 
could not see the difference between indecency and 
innocence. Nor are these matters trivial. Our intolerance, 
our incapacity for discerning good in things which we know 
not, our want, in a word, of sympathetic manner, stand in 
our way as colonists all the world over. 





Our sincere sympathy goes forth to Mr. Clement Scott. 
Whether his critique of Mr. Esmond’s play was just or no 
we do not pretend to say; but there is not a particle of 
doubt that it was sincere and the conduct of certain mem- 
bers of the Playgoers’ Club towards him was intolerable 
and inexcusable. It appears that, in the exercise of his 
duties, Mr. Scott fell foul of that play. Thereupon the 
members of this precious club, or some of them, resolved 
to follow the custom of Irish rowdies in connection with 
Mr. Balfour and to ‘boo’ the critic next time he entered 
the theatre. This was simply a scandalous and disorderly 
attempt to terrorise a man in the performance of his duties 
and it is much to be regretted that the offenders were not 
incontinently expelled from the theatre. 





Tue Spanish politician writes : ‘Things in Cuba seem to 
be going from bad to worse. By my latest advices 
Martinez Campos is playing at that very worst of games— 
self-deception. Either that or he is to be credited with a 
blindness such as only affects those whom the gods wish 
to annihilate. His pigheadedness and his mulish obstinacy 
outweigh his courage if his conduct be judged by his 
actions. But when I say that he is playing at self-decep- 
tion it is because I firmly believe his to be of that kind which 
arises from the desire to be deceived. Reports are made 
to him that Maceo is retreating or that Santa Lucia has no 
funds or that Gomez, that astute native commander, is 
without arms—Martinez Campos wants to believe these 
things and so he does, and closes the other ear. Like 
MacMahon he cries jy suis j’y reste and he disregards the 
only hope of salvation—the programme of the autonomist 
party. Ofcourse he is backed by the Canovas Ministry 
and the Court busybodies, who swarm about the Queen 
Regent, and represent how resolute is the country in 
sacrificing everything in order to stamp out the re- 
bellion. Poor Queen! poor little King who _ indites 
letters to the Pope and takes water excursions, while 
Spain is burning about their ears. How surprised these 
august personages would be could they only hear the 
groans and curses which greet the taxgatherers as 
they sweat out fresh contributions to meet the expenses 
of the next expedition of relief? More soldiers and 
more ships are I hear to be despatched immediately. 
The wretched peasantry cannot associate patriotism with 
Cuba, when its sons, brothers, and even fathers are thrown 
across the Atlantic to be butchered or die of fever in a 
distant and unsympathetic land. Their cries, lamentations 
and alas! threats never reach the precincts of the throne. 
If the Monarchy rely for its maintenance on the subjection 
of Cuba it rests on a rotten reed, I repeat that the only 
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chance of salvation lies in making Cuba a constit utiona 
colony. Spain of to-day is not that Spain which had a 
perpetual Pactolus in the golden Americas, and you cannot 
smother volcanoes with military blankets. ‘To show the 
crassness of the high official mind, let me quote the saying 
of a Spanish personage who imagines that he is also a 
statesman: “It is really necessary,” said he, “that this 
revolt should be suppressed as quickly as possible or cigars 
will become much dearer.” A sentiment worthy of a hero,’ 





BALLADE OF THE OLD-FASHIONED UMPIRE 


I 

You may talk of your ‘ Cesar, who reigns on the Spree.’ 

Of the Sultan whose word e’en his wives must obey, 
Of the Pope and his Toe and his Diadems Three 

I know an old yeoman, who's mightier than they ! 
Though a single green acre’s the scope of his sway 

Grey glittering eyes and an aquiline nose 
Still argue the autocrat ; none say him nay ; 

He lifts up his arm, and the best of ‘em goes! 


Most days he’s as shabby as shabby can be 

(He wore when he called his rent for to pay 
Knee-breeches of leather as wrinkled as he 

And an old fringe-coat all slobbered with clay !); 
But, when there’s a match on an holiday, 

A snow-white smock-frock conceals his darned bose 
With a rose at the breast. Not a word need he say, 

But lifts up his arm, and the squire’s son he goes ! 


iI 
In the glint of swift Isis—'tis there you shall see 
His pavilion of chalklines so airy and gay. 
True ‘ Blue’ or rank duffer—whate’er your degree 
Have a care what you're at, or he'll wave you away ' 
Though the Doctor came down our ‘ lobsters’ to slay, 
He must look to the Law, or a gesture shall close 
The grandiose grace of his Doric display ; 
Let old Tom lift his arm, and the Champion gues! 


L’ Envoi 
Death at Life’s wicket stands watching our play ; 
In his long white coat he has pinned the Rose 
Of Love so soon withered ; though eager to stay 
When he lifts up his arm, the best of us goes. 


KE. B. O. 





Our French correspondent writes: ‘For the moment 
the autumn manceuvres are the most important feature 
of the situation in France. They have acted on the 
country like a tonic. Many things have occurred of late 
to damp our national spirits. The raking over of the 
political dust-bin in connection with the Southern Railway 
scandals has left an intolerable odour in the nostrils even 
of those who are most resigned to the present régime. 
The evil faring of the Madagascar expedition touches a still 
more sensitive point, awakening real uneasiness—for no 
very good reason it may be—as to the efficiency of our 
military organisation. ‘To counteract these disheartening 
experiences we now have the signal success of the big 
manceuvres on the frontier. It is not too much to say that 
all France has been looking eastwards during the past few 
days with a tremor of satisfaction. 

‘No doubt not one Frenchman in a thousand is in a 
position to form a correct idea of the fighting value of the 
armies that have been concentrating between Langres 
and Epinal. But this is not necessary. Were there much 
the matter with the troops or had they been badly handled 
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the truth would have leaked out. As it is all the news 
from the seat of operations, and there has been plenty of 
it filtering in through a hundred channels, has been good 
news. A feeling of satisfaction as marked as it is general 
is the very natural result. I do not wish to be misunder- 
stood. The nation is as far from “seeing red”’ as at any 
time these years past, but it is gratified to be able to believe 
itself in the possession of an army that would take a notable 
amount of beating. Not long since a German military 
writer declared that his countrymen could double us up in 
twenty days. We fancied, then, that he was too cocksure. 
‘To-day we are certain of it. 


‘As for the Madagascar expedition it can only be 
admitted that it continues the source of weeping, wailing, 
and gnashing of teeth. It can hardly be that any so 
damnable a muddle is on record. The private letters that 
are reaching us by every post are heartrending reading. 
To make the wretched business more maddening, there 
is no hope that those responsible for it will ever be 
brought to book. However the expedition end, it will 
serve at the best as a very severe lesson-—et encore! It 
may also have the effect of saddling us with a Colonial 
army. The creation of such a force has been before the 
Chamber for years past and now under the pressure of 
public opinion the scheme may come to something. 
Still, when once we are in possession of Colonial troops, 
I doubt whether they will be given much to do. The 
country is fast losing any taste it may ever have had 
for “ little wars.”’ 





‘Ir is true that M. Chautemps has been defending, in a 
a speech at Thonon, the colonial policy which the Republic 
has followed for some fifteen years past with more or less 
disastrous results. As was to be expected of the personage, 
he merely trotted out the old, old arguments, valid as leg- 
less soldiers of the coloniaux a tous crins, in the least forcible 
manner possible. Some day—lors des calendes grecques 
—the spirit may move Frenchmen to turn colonists. Then 
and then only will it be worth the while of the mother- 
country to concern itself with outlandish tracts of territory 
which serve at present as cemeteries for its soldiers or as 
forcing houses for expensive functionaries. But the 
strongest condemnation of our colonial policy is the simple 
fact that it is possible for a M. Chautemps to be Minister 
of the Colonies. 





‘Strictty political news continues somewhat scarce. 
Amusing to the initiated is an official communiqué to the 
Press to the effect that M. Ribot has discussed with the 
President of the Budget Committee the date when that 
body will be ready to lay its report before the Chamber! 
The date, it appears, will determine that of the reassembling 
of the Chamber. There is more in this than meets the 
eye, as readers of my letter of last week will understand. 
M. Ribot would be delighted were the Budget Committee 
to dawdle over its report until Christmas, provided the 
Deputies would consent to keep away from their seats 
until the baraques were installed on the boulevard. 
M. Dupuy-Dutemps, however, retains the distinction of 
being in decidedly hotter water than any other Minister. 
His daily exchange of poulets with M. Jaurés has come to 
a standstill for the moment, but he has found another 
correspondent—and heckler—in a M. Compayré, the 
Deputy who was recently ejected by the police from a 
public building in his constituency. He is also engaged 
in a tussle with M. Colson, one of the mandarins of the 
department. The said M. Colson is making “nasty 
remarkses”’ about him in the Press. One can almost 
imagine that the Minister for Public Works will be rather 
rejoiced than otherwise when he is relieved, as will shortly 
be the case, of his portfolio,’ 
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America and the Currency Difficulty—Scottish Railways and 
Labour Trouble—Barnato Finance 


. week has witnessed a curiously sudden change of 
tendency in the American market. For a day or two 
unrelieved despondency reigned and the gravest fears were 
expressed lest the suppressed and apparently chronic 
currency crisis should again become acute. Gold ship- 
ments made by firms belonging to the famous Bond 
Syndicate had reduced the free gold reserve in the Treasury 
several million dollars below the point which is regarded 
as the minimum consistent with comfort, if not with safety. 
The Syndicate, although its actual obligation to help the 
Treasury had ceased, did its best to fill the void, but still 
there was ashortcoming. Ominous talk of a further bond- 
issue to replenish the Treasury became rife, and the 
market for American securities showed itself as sensitive as 
of old. Heads were shaking and seemed likely to wag for 
many a day, when all of a sudden things tooka turn. The 
most unpromising feature in the outlook had been the 
hardness of sterling exchange rates, denoting a scarcity of 
bills on London and making it profitable to ship gold. 
Exchange has now become weaker, and as nothing has 
occurred to increase the supply of bills the presumption is 
that the international bankers in New York have sold 
exchange in advance, trusting to cover themselves later. 
This would extend the interval in which the United States 
may right itself, but it may simply turn out to be a post- 
ponement of the day of reckoning. 

It serves little purpose to probe below the surface of 
the American monetary trouble. The Americans seem to 
prefer superficial treatment, and until they recognise that 
mere palliatives are of no avail it is useless for outsiders to 
worry themselves. Not only the complicated currency 
system needs revision, but the economic relations between 
the United States must be studied with a view to remedy 
ing the balance of indebtedness. It is not for us to suggest 
that America should buy less freely of goods or spend less 
lavishly on travel abroad; nor shoulu we care to see the 
States occupying a bigger place in the markets of the 
world at large, but the country must do one or other or 
all of those things if the tendency of gold to leave its 
shores is to be stayed. Meanwhile, though the main 
problem remains unsolved the American market, with 
characteristic light-heartedness, has resumed its buoyant 
tone. Apart from the monetary trouble the railroad out- 
look is not at all bad, rather the reverse. The improved 
traflics, referred to last week as probable, have already 
begun on the Chicago Milwaukee and St. Paul, and the 
stock has consequently been well in the forefront of the 
recovery. Unfortunately the air is rather full of stories of 
traffic difficulties between one road and another, and of 
cross-purposes among those interested in some of the re- 
organisation schemes in course of gestation. Precisely 
what some of the vague telegrams relating to such occur- 
rences mean it is difficult to say, but they suggest bicker- 
ings and consequent delay in clearing away the wreckage 
cast up by the great wave of depression. 

Home Railways have not been unduly brisk. The traffic 
returns on the passenger lines continue to be excellent, 
but those of the goods lines seem to have been considered 
disappointing this week. Some of them were not 
brilliant, it is true, but on the whole they show fairly well. 
Probably the market has got into the way of expecting too 
much after a series of good exhibits. But a more serious 
influence than this unfavourable, and to all appearances 
mistaken, interpretation of the last traffic returns, is the 
weakness of the Scottish railway stocks, There has been 
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an active speculation for the rise in these for many weeks, 
and anything which tends to ‘check this reacts on the 
entire Home Railway list. It cannot be denied that the 
horizon in Scotland is clouded by the apprehension of 
labour troubles. ‘The threatened strike among the mineral 
oil workers seems to have been averted, but there are 
unpleasant threatenings in the shipbuilding industry, 
and as the closing of the Clyde shipbuilding yards 
would deprive the railways of the carriage of a large 
tonnage of materials the effect of the dispute has been 
to depress railway stocks, despite the excellence of the 
current traffics and the satisfactory character of the recent 
dividends and reports. 

There seems to be no limit to the energy of the mining 
market. Hardly a day passes without introducing several 
new enterprises to notice, many through the familiar 
medium of a prospectus and others by the objectionable 
option of smuggling into publicity the quotations of com- 
panies formed in the Transvaal or born in privacy at home. 
Rhodesia vies with Western Australia for the honours of 
being the more prolific parent, but the monotony is varied 
by the appearance of an undertaking for the extremities of 
the Rand or from some of the older Australian goldfields. 
All seem to find a welcome, and some of the achievements 
of comparatively juvenile ventures are enough to account 
for the readiness with which the public pours its money 
into still newer ones. The great Boulder announces a 
handsome dividend and is certainly a good advertisement 
for the West Australian field. But it is among South 
Africans that the greatest vitality is still exhibited. This 
week the running has been made by the shares of the 
Barnato group. The millionaire wonder-worker, who 
gives it his name, is in Paris consulting with Sir Edgar 
Vincent as to the best means of extending the market 
for these securities on the Continent. His arrival in 
Paris was contemporaneous with the publication of an 
inspired article which professed to lift up a corner of the 
veil of mystery which surrounds some of the latest 
of Mr. Barnato’s financial moves. The substance of 
it seems to be that the art of financing in a 
circle is to be carried to a still greater height 
of perfection. ‘Thus the Barnato Consolidated Com- 
pany owns many undeveloped mines. These are to be 
prepared for flotation, and are to be issued under the 
auspices of the Barnato Bank and the Johannesburg Con- 
solidated Investment Company, with profit to the vendor 
company and the two sponsors, while the Johannesburg 
institution will be appointed financial agent of the new 
mines, and so will make further profits. In addition the 
shareholders of the two promoting companies will be 
allowed to underwrite the shares in the new ventures at 
the price at which they are to come out—which does not 
necessarily mean their par value. Thus everybody con- 
cerned is to make a good thing out of the business, but, 
after all, the profits depend on the inclination of the 
public to take up the new shares at figures higher than 
those at which they are underwritten. 

A chart showing the present financial position of fifty- 
four British fire insurance offices has been prepared by 
the Finance Chronicle, and has been reprinted. It shows 
that the premiums received in 1894-5 amounted to 
£19,211,647, against net losses of £10,951,953.  Inclu- 
ding on the one side interest and fees, and on the other 
commissions, expenses and dividends, the result was to 
leave the funds nearly £1,500,000 stronger at the end 
than at the beginning of the financial year; while the 
surplus of funds and available capital over the amount 
required to make the companies safe was no less than 
£25,917,632—figures that should be comforting to holders 
of fire policies if they ever felt any nervousness, 
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‘SWAN OF AVON CAME TO TOWN 
RIDING ON A PONY’ 


R. BARRETT WENDELL (William Shakspere. By 
Barrett Wendell, Assistant Professor of English 
at Harvard College. London: Dent) bestrides this narrow 
Shakespeare like a Colossus. There has been commenta- 
ting and commentating on Shakespeare here, there, and 
in Yankee land; there have been Donnelly and Delia 
Bacon and so forth, but never aught like this. For look 
you what wondrous discoveries it has been reserved for 
Mr. Barrett Wendell to make, and, as his introduction 
tells us, to assistant-profess to the alumni of Harvard : 

(1) That Shakespeare was, although sane, on the verge 
of madness. 

(2) That Iago was stark staring mad. 

(3) That Macbeth was a spiritualistic medium. 

(4) That King Lear was intended to be a comic part. 

It is only fair to prove such statements as these, and 
this can only be done by quotation, which shall be made 
as brief as possible in consonance with the purpose. 

‘ Macbeth . . . shows fresh traces of an overwrought 
state of mind’ (p. 310). ‘From Hamlet to Macbeth there 
were traces of such over-excitement of mind as frequently 
suggested madness. This last trait disappeared with 
Macbeth, unless we detect some relic of it in the tremen- 
dously pregnant style both of Antony and Cleopatra and of 
Coriolanus’ (p. 331). In other words, no person can be so 
‘mons’ous clever’ without, like Richard the Third in the 
Chronicle, running nigh mad. Again ‘from Hamlet to 
Macbeth, along with the constant irony and the constant 
trouble which surrounds the fact of woman’ [‘ that’s a vile 
phrase ’] ‘we found equally constant traces of deep sym- 
pathy with such abnormal overwrought states of mind as, 
uncontrolled by tremendous power both of will and of 
artistic expression, might easily have lapsed into madness’ 
(p. 8339). ‘ Any one of us must have known people whose 
mental activity makes them, in comparison with every-day 
mortals, seem divinely gifted ; and most of us have become 
aware that such a trait indicates, in the stock which 
breeds it, a marked tendency to insanity. In other words, 
there are always people about us whose minds have the 
diseased activity, without the aberration, of mania. Such 
a mind wrote /amlet’ (p. 255). So much for Shakespeare's 
narrow escape from madness, and now for Iago being 
downright mad. ‘ Diabolical, one feels like calling him— 
diabolical both in the inhuman activity of his intelligence 
and in the inhuman concentration of his almost motiveless 
evil purpose. Yet Iago is not a devil; though horribly 
abnormal he remains comprehensively human. Not dia- 
bolical, then, but abnormal, we find him. It is only a step 
further to feel that his abnormal activity and abnormal 
concentration of mind are almost maniacal. Then look at 
his last speech : 

Demand me nothing: what you know you know: 

From this time forth I never will speak word. 
Without being an expert in lunacy, one knows of the silent, 
glaring madmen, It is with figures like these that lago 
ranges himself at last’ (p. 283). ‘The notion,’ Mr. Wendell 
continues, ‘that Iago was mad would probably have been 
new to Shakspere,’ and as to this I find myself for once 
completely in accord with Mr. Wendell, who, however, 
clever ashe is, has on more occasions than this one, dis- 
covered those hidden meanings in Shakespeare’s works 
which their author was too stupid to discover for himself. 

Touching the Lord Macbeth Mr. Wendell writes this 
amazing stuff. ‘This truth to life is nowhere more 
remarkable than in the supernatural passages. Fantasti- 
cally weird as these seem, they actually fall in with some 
of the results approached by modern investigators who are 
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scientifically observing occult phenomena. The witches 
stand for such introducers to the hidden realms as in our 
unromantic world are called mediums. Macbeth’s fancy 
once enthralled by these, he becomes ‘something of a 
medium himself: he sees a phantom dagger, he hears 
warning voices, he is visited by the spectre of Banquo, he 
witnesses the mysteries of the Witches’ Cavern. Mean- 
while, from beginning to end, he is undergoing that subtle, 
intangible, inevitable process of intellectual and moral de- 
gradation which is bound to ruin whoever |here’s grammar 
for you], without holiest motive, ventures into occult 
mysteries. ‘The truth of these supernatural scenes, indeed, 
seems to indicate that Shakspere’s knowledge of occult 
phenomena was growing.’ This is a vastly pretty touch, 
One has been told before by Mr. Wendell that Shakespeare 
was all but insane, and now by some happy inspiration the 
truth flashes upon Mr. Wendell that Shakespeare was 
actually as wise as Messrs. Slade and Eglinton. It is 
impossible sometimes to avoid a suspicion that a plentiful 
lack of humour is part of the Great American Joke, and 
here surely ‘is confirmation of it, except that to class 
both Shakespeare and Shakepeare’s Macbeth with a set 
of disgraceful and constantly exposed impostors is almost 
past a joke; and most certainly the Assistant-Professor 
does not intend any joke. But it is time to leave 
these ‘damnable faces’ and come to the comic aspect of 
King Lear. ‘Remember that on the title-page of the 
quarto of Henry IV. Falstatf had as much room as the 
King; and that on the title-page of the quarto of Henry V, 
there was almost as much space given to Ancient Pistol, 
... On the title-page of King Lear we find the same 
prominence given to Edgar, “ sonne and heire to the Earl of 
Glocester, and his sullen and assumed humour of Tom of 
Bedlam.” Startling as the obvious conclusion may seem 
[if obvious why startling ?| it is unavoidable: the character 
of Edgar, at least so far as his feigned madness went, was 
intended to be broadly comic. ... Once for all [seu 
potius ‘once for Mr. Wendell’} the ravings of actual mad- 
ness were conventionally accepted as comic by an Eliza- 
bethan audience, just as drunkenness is accepted to- 
day. ... To go no farther than the scene of the mad 
court, however, Lear is shown to us as a raving madman, 
and as such still looks grotesque... . Only when 
we understand that King Lear, for all his marvellous 
pathos, was meant, in scene after scene, to impress an 
audience as comic, can we begin to understand the 
theatrical intention of Shakspere’s tragedy’ (pp. 294- 
295). Here’s insight! Here’s discernment! Who would 
have thought it, until Mr. Wendell found it out, that 
Shakespeare wrote the mad scenes of Lear by way of comic 
business? And it is not here, as in the matter of Iago, 
a case of expounding what Shakespeare did without being 
conscious of it. Iago, says Mr. Wendell, was undoubtedly 
mad, though the man who made him never found it out ; 
but as for King Lear, why we of Harvard can tell you 
something you never knew before about what Shakespeare 
meant by the scenes that now terrify your senses. He 
meant them to be comic ; and, more by token, some of the 
finest speeches were written to gratify a taste for rant. 
‘At once ranting and grotesque, the madness of Lear, 
to-day so supremely and solely tragic, was probably the 
trait which chiefly made the Elizabethan public relish this 
play’ (p. 295). And in case this information is not enough, 
it is followed by the statement which I ought more pro- 
perly to have included under heading number one, that 
‘whoever wrote King Lear must have been intellectually 
alert to the verge of madness’ (p. 301). So then we are 
hither led by Mr. Wendell, from whose decision there can 
be, of course, no appeal. Shakespeare was nearly mad; 


lago was quite mad (but Shakespeare didn’t know that— 
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it took a Wendell to find it out). Macbeth would have 
been an ‘ occultist "—perhaps even a Mahatma—if he had 
lived nowadays ; and as for poor old Lear, who has so often 
moved us to awe and grief, why we have been wasting our 
terror and our tears, for he was but a ‘comic old man,’ 
with some rant thrown in. What are you to do with such 
stuff as this, except be thankful for a sense of humour 
which its writer does not possess? Here one might rest, 
but I cannot refrain from culling a few more gems from 
Mr. Wendell’s storehouse. He has arrived, by studying 
a note of Dr. Forman’s, at the conclusion that in Macbeth 
‘Macbeth and Banquo probably made their first entry with 
wicker-work hobby-horses about their waists, with false 
human legs of half the natural length dangling from the 
saddles, and with sweeping skirts to hide the actors’ feet !’ 
Why did he not go on to connect this, by some of the 
occult processes that he thinks were familiar to Macbeth, 
with ‘for O for O, the hobby-horse is forgot’? It is 
a strange omission. But then there are so many discoveries 
elsewhere to make up for this one neglect. For instance, 
Mr. Wendell finds that there is ‘a great tendency to 
incidental moralising’ in As You Like It, and that this 
moralising is ‘really almost as commonplace as that of 
Euphues itself. The Duke, and Jaques, and Touchstone 
alike spout line after line of such graceful platitude as 
Elizabethans loved, and people of our time generally find 
tiresome.’ Is it possible, I ask, to be more perfectly empty 
in conceit than this? The thing would be the more 
ridiculously surprising did one not reflect even while read- 
ing it that those ‘people of our time,’ to wit, certain 
Yankees, who place Mr. Howells far above Mr. Thackeray 
(and is not Mr. Howells among them ?) may very well find 
Jaques and Touchstone tiresome. 

There is a good deal of this kind of humour in 
what Mr. Wendell has to say concerning the Tempest, 
and perhaps one of his best pieces of fun is his com- 
ment on Prospero’s narrative of Antonio’s treachery. 
‘If more grammatically bewildering than the over- 
excited speech of Imogen, this speech of Prospero, to 
be sure, is more agreeable to the ear.’ And very kind it 
is in Mr. Wendell to find it agreeable to the ear, but 
‘ grammatically bewildering!’ Heaven bless the man! it’s 
as clear as glass. Yet Mr. Wendell’s bewilderment throws 
some light upon his astonishing interpretation of other 
passages and characters. As to Much Ado About Nothing, 
‘of course the humour of Dogberry and Verges, despite 
its breadth, is lastingly funny; but certainly it is not 
unique. Elsewhere in Shakspere and—to go no further— 
in Mrs. Malaprop, one finds plenty like it.’ At this I must 
fain borrow a phrase from Sir Andrew and cry, ‘ Despite its 
breadth, Mrs. Malaprop, plenty like it. Vl get ’em all 
three ready.’ No other comment is possible. Turning 
to the Winter's Tale, one need not be astonished at a 
writer who was bewildered by Prospero’s speech referring 
to Autolycus’s best-known speech as being couched ‘in 
the cramped dialect of this period.’ Cramped is very neat 
and good. I am very far from having exhausted ‘the 
beauties of Wendell,’ but let me make an end with an ex- 
quisite judgment upon the Winter's Tale which, one learns, 
is charged with ‘a deliberation which makes one hesitate 
before guessing the full intention of this touch or that. 
This conscious deliberation reveals just such trace of grow- 
ing age as we found in Cymbeline and in The Tempest. 
Conscious deliberation means effort : effort means creative 
exhaustion. Here, perhaps, the effort is more masterly, 
less palpable, than before ; here still, however, the effort 
cannot conceal itself; and the effort tells the final story— 
Shakspere’s old spontaneous power was fatally gone.’ Voila. 
Mr. Wendell has said it, and now we know all about it. 

W. H. P. 
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ITALIAN POLITICS 


TALIAN politics are just now in a state of confusion, 
which, though of extreme interest to the student and 
historian, are of a kind to inspire the gravest anxiety and 
concern to the people in whose country the phenomenon 
occurs. All traces of the political parties formerly so well 
defined in the Italian Parliament have completely dis- 
appeared, and in their stead reigns bewildering chaos. It 
might be inferred that with the disappearance of these 
contending parties peace and tranquillity had been secured, 
and that everybody worked to the best of his ability for 
the common good, unrestrained by party feeling and petty 
enmities. Unfortunately, however, this destruction of well 
organised and distinct parties has been the signal for a 
general melée, in which the object of the combatants 
seems to be mutual destruction rather than the triumph 
of any principle or idea. The zeal and fury with 
which the fight is carried on are a proof of the abili- 
ties and courage of the combatants, but cause the 
onlooker to regret all the more that those qualities 
should not be exerted for the welfare rather than for the 
destruction of Italy. The Parliamentary Right (Destra) 
which represents the Government forces, headed by Signor 
Crispi, is sadly disorganised and up to date has only 
achieved numerical victories. As to the Opposition it con- 
sists of isolated parties which rarely unite in a common 
action against their adversaries. With the exception, 
therefore, of the numerous Deputies who blindly follow 
Signor Crispi, and are collectively known under the name 
of the Right, no real political party exists in the Italian 
Parliament. The cause of this phenomenon must be 
sought in the recent elections and in the nature of the 
present legislature, which is composed of two very different 
and contending elements—i.e., Deputies who owe their 
seats to Government influence and money, and who from 
the day they entered the lobby of Montecitorio have 
played one long and monotonous game of follow-my- 
leader ; and Deputies who have been returned by the 
people against overwhelming odds, and who, still smarting 
under the unfair opposition they encountered, are ready to 
retaliate on the Government in every manner in their 
power. For, as Signor Colaianni the eminent Sicilian 
patriot put it in a recent article published in Paris and 
entitled ‘ L’Italie de nos jours,’ it is easy to conceive how 
political elections are carried on in a country whose 
Government knows neither moral scruples nor fear, and 
whose people do not defend their rights. Obviously this 
state of Italian politics cannot fail to prove highly dele- 
terious to the best interests of the country, and it is conse- 
quently with feelings of hope and satisfaction that the 
news that a new and well-organised political party was in 
course of formation has been received by all right-minded 
persons in the land. It would appear that many Deputies 
of the Right have united together in order to bring about 
a revival of the defunct Conservative party, and that they 
have deputed one of their number to offer the leadership 
of this new party to the ex-Prime Minister, Marchese Di 
Rudini. This gentleman, who, though a staunch Conser- 
vative, has none of those qualities which tend to make a 
reactionary, possesses political abilities of no mean degree, 
and is by many looked upon as the probable successor of 
Signor Crispi. He is eminently qualified to protect and 
guard the institutions of Italy without changing their 
character or altering their original meaning, and never was 
the country in greater need of such a man, as recent 
events, in which the Government has acted in a most 
unjustifiable manner, suffice to prove. The formation of 
this Conservative party, if it becomes a fact, would mark 
the. beginning of a new era in Italian politics, and would 
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be inevitably followed by a complete re-organisation of the 
other parties as well. Thus the Left would probably 
undergo a complete change under the leadership of Signor 
Brin or Zanardelli, while the command of the Government 
majority would be assumed by Signor Sonnino. It is much 
to be hoped that this project will be realised, and that 
these important changes will take place as soon as the 
Chamber of Deputies meets again in November. Mean- 
time it is rumoured that Crispi, who is of course informed 
of all that is going on, intends to follow his favourite 
Bismarckian method of ridding himself of a Parliament in 
which he sees the growth of hostile elements by dissolving 
the Chamber immediately at the expiration of the summer 
vacations. But this is a coup de main which can be played 
once too often, and it would be a very risky and dangerous 
step to try at the present moment, and would certainly 
excite universal discontent against the Prime Minister, 
who is already far from popular. Indeed, how could he 
expect to be otherwise, seeing that Italy has seldom been in 
a more unsatisfactory, and it may even be said critical, con- 
dition? The prosperity of a country is the thermometer by 
which the popularity and efficiency of its rulers may be 
judged. Unfortunately this thermometer now stands very 
lowin Italy. There has been a serious revival of brigandage 
all over the kingdom, Calabria, the central provinces and 
even peaceful Tuscany having followed the bad example 
set by Sicily and Sardinia; the financial conditions of 
the people show no improvement and signs of general 
distrust and dissatisfaction walk abroad. A Piedmontese 
gentleman, Dr. de Vecchi, after a fifteen years’ absence in 
California, has recently returned to his native country, 
whose actual condition has greatly shocked and grieved 
him. He has condensed his observations and conclusions 
in an interesting pamphlet, and what he says well 
deserves to be marked, pondered and digested. Macchia 
velli tells the world not to trust the judgment of the 
fuorusciti, but he refers to political exiles. Voluntary exiles, 
returning after a lapse of years to their native shores, often 
see more clearly than the home keeping. Hence the 
Doctor’s words are of weight. While admiring the progress 
made by the army and navy, he is dismayed at the general 
poverty, which he attributes to the exaggerated military 
expenses. The disappearance of political parties has been 
caused, in his opinion, by the lack of men of character and 
firmness, and he foresees in the near future a great 
struggle between the Government, whose strength is 
fictitious, and the Opposition supported and encouraged 
by public opinion. The clerical party, he says, is making 
rapid progress and has regained much, if not all, the 
ground it had lost in the northern provinces. The writer 
further attributes the poverty of Italy to the supine in- 
difference, the discouraging inactivity of the people, to 
their lack of enterprise and energy. He extends this 
reproach to all, from the lowest to the highest, with the 
sole exception of Signor Crispi, whom he considers the 
only man capable of being at the helm just because he 
has this energy. But after him? Will anybody be found 
to succeed him? Dr. de Vecchi thinks not, and con- 
cludes that never was Italy in greater political uncertainty 
than to-day. Nor do his forecasts tend to transform this 
ominous uncertainty into something like hope for the 
Liberals—namely, for the vast majority of the people. 
‘We shall witness extraordinary events in Italy,’ he says; 
‘we shall see a new Canossa, a king whose rule will be 
real and not conventional, and the destinies of our country 
in the hands of a Government which will certainly not be 
a Liberal one.’ 
Verbum sap. All lovers of true liberty can but hope 
he sees events in too dark a light; for that there is 
danger, and very real danger lest Italian liberty, so dearly 
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bought, be imperilled of that there is no doubt, and for this 
the land has to thank the men who have the word Patria 
on their lips and Ego in their hearts. 


A PROBLEM IN HORSE-BREEDING 


“TNQUESTIONABLY the most formidable difficulty 
U that besets the horse-breeder of the present day is 
the uncertainty that exists regarding the soundness of his 
stock. His stallions and brood mares may possibly be free 
from disease or infirmity themselves, but in the case of 
the latter at all events there is very frequently a strong 
possibility that there is a hereditary taint of unsoundness 
about them which, though not manifest in themselves, will 
very likely appear in their offspring. Of course it will 
generally be admitted that the good work now being done 
by such bodies as the Hunter's Improvement, the Hackney 
and the Shire Horse Societies has contributed greatly 
towards improving the general soundness of English 
horses; but on the other hand there is no denying the 
fact that the labours of the members of the above clubs 
are neutralised to a very great extent by the absence of a 
legal check against using the services of an unsound sire. 

Breeders across the Channel aie protected by a pater- 
nal government, but in this free and enlightened 
country no restraint whatever is placed upon the opera- 
tions of an owner of a horse whose infirmities should 
render it impossible for him to be placed at the service of 
the public as a sire. In fact a person who adulterates the 
flour or the coffee, the beer or whatever article he may be 
engaged in selling, is—very properly—amenable to the 
law, and if detected is—again most properly-—severely 
punished ; whereas the man who travels England with an 
infirm stallion spreading unsoundness in all directions and 
doing inestimable damage is permitted to go his way in 
peace. It has been actually maintained that it would be 
interfering with the liberty of the subject and the sacred 
rights of property if a legal restraint were to be placed 
upon the actions of the latter, this opinion being freely 
expressed by the very class of men who would insist upon 
heavy penalties being inflicted upon the trader who sold 
them adulterated manures or diluted beer. In_ plain 
English, therefore, a man may without let or hindrance 
impose upon horse-breeders by foisting the services of a 
dangerously unsound stallion upon them, whilst the 
person who acts similarly in the case of a manufactured 
article is deserving of the heaviest punishment. It is 
impossible of course to attempt to appreciate the logic 
of such a senseless doctrine ; as impossible, in fact, as it 
is to reconcile oneself to the consolatory conviction that 
because a rigorous veterinary examination is applied to all 
stallions that take prizes at horse-shows, the services of 
their opponents, which are ‘spun’ by the vets., are not 
utilised by the public, 

Of course, these horses travel the country, working 
incredible mischief as they go, just as they would have 
done had they not failed to pass the vets.; and, what is 
worse, many other animals even more unsound are per- 
mitted to do the same. A farmer is probably no better 
qualified to pass an opinion upon subtle equine ailments 
than he is to discriminate between genuine and adulterated 
nitrates ; and there being no law to help him, he is per- 
force guided in his selection of a travelling sire by the 
glorious uncertainty of rule of thumb. The blessings of 
economy are, moreover, ever present in the agricultural 
mind, which, recognising that a half-sovereign fee involves 
i less heavy outlay than that of a two-guinea one, inspires 
its unhappy possessor to risk the future and save an imme- 
diate thirty shillings. Unhappily, there are horse-breeders 
too who are indifferent whether their colt or filly is sound 
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or not. They reckon that they will sell it young and 
before any hereditary disease will have made its appearance, 
and therefore willingly avail themselves of the services of 
the first horse they come across provided that the animal 
in question be fairly good looking—and cheap. This class 
of man, equally with the owner of the unsound sire, is 
doing his best to undo all the good work that is being 
accomplished by the great horse-breeding societies that 
have been alluded to above ; and it certainly would appear 
that the time has at last arrived for the legislature to step 
in and end a system which has already been permitted to 
exist for far too long a time. 

Numerous suggestions have appeared at intervals, em- 
bodying the ideas of many practical horse-breeders, but 
most of these have devoted more of their attention to that 
part of the question which refers to the veterinary examin- 
ation of the competitors at horse-shows than to the control 
of public sires whose owners make no attempt to exhibit 
the same. It appears, however, that an effectual remedy 
is within the reach of any Government that cares to take 
the matter up, and it is moreover one that may probably 
be received with satisfaction by the owners of sound horses. 
Would it not be possible to arrange for a certain number of 
qualified veterinary surgeons to be appointed as_ public 
inspectors of stallions, the duty of these gentlemen being 
to examine such horses as might be brought to them at the 
commencement of each season? The animals passed as 
sound might be branded on the hoof with a Government 
stamp, to imitate which would be a misdemeanour, and the 
presence of such a brand would be regarded as a proof of 
fitness on the horse’s part to serve mares throughout the 
coming season. Few, if any, horses which pass as sound 
in the January and February of a year could contract an 
infirmity during the next few months which would be 
likely to prejudice their stock seriously ; and of course 
every public sire would have to be re-examined and re- 
branded on the hoof at the beginning of each season. A 
low fee, payable by the owner of the horse, might be paid 
to the veterinary inspector for his services; and in the case 
of any animals that had failed to pass him there might be 
an appeal to a local divisional board composed of three 
veterinary surgeons, with a further appeal, if necessary, to 
a Central Court, whose decision would be final for the 
year. The great point to be arrived at being suppression 
of the unsound sire, it might further be enacted that a 
prohibitive tax should be levied on all stallions whose 
services are placed at the service of the public, this tax, 
however, to be reduced to a guinea in the case of all 
horses which bear the Government brand for the current 
year upon their hoofs, and by this means it may be reason- 
ably hoped that the ownership of the unsound and _ there- 
fore unbranded stallion would be made so unremunerative 
that c<uch animals would rarely be found. At all events it 
appears that it is time that the legislature should come to 
the assistance of the specialist horse societies, who are 
spending much time and money upon the improvement of 
their favourite breeds. That their good work is being 
neutralised by the owners of infirm stallions, who leave 
behind them a crop of unsound filly foals, many of which in 
time fall into the hands of breeders who put them to good 
horses with disappointing results, none can deny. Conse- 
quently if the native horse and native breeder are to retain 
their pre-eminence in the face of competition from abroad, 
it is surely not asking too much of Parliament to render 
them the assistance they require. Vero Suaw. 


PUTTY FOR BRAINS 
FENHIS is an age of advertisement and it is also one 


of impudence. Even the rills which trickle from 
Parnassus are not undefiled with puffs, and the throne 
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of an editorial Jove may be occupied by an individual 
best qualified to blow his own trumpet outside the van 
of a travelling Mercury. ‘There is a certain illustrated 
monthly magazine not to be advertised by name, which 
seems to combine both qualities to which reference has 
been made. If there be readers willing to pay sixpence 
for the privilege of reading advertisements, far be it from 
us to object to their peculiar tastes. It is well known 
some of our leading writers and draughtsmen have not 
hesitated to lend their names and support to the introduc- 
tion to public notice of those wares which are enly brought 
forward in the interests of humanity. But when the 
editor of a publication professing high-class ideas _pro- 
pounds a scheme for ‘furnishing amateurs of literary and 
artistic tastes with the means of appraising the value of 
their work,’ we are compelled to cry, ‘ Hold, enough !’ 
This precious plan is entitled ‘ Literary and Artistic Prize 
Competitions for Novel Plots, Drawings, Verses, Amateur 
Photographs and Anecdotes ;’ and the rewards are to be 
‘silver medals of handsome design!’ With what joy 
would not an embryo Dickens or Thackeray receive one 
of these sterling souvenirs in exchange for ‘the best 
original plot of a novel outlined within the scope of a 
page of the magazine, or about eight hundred words.’ 
A solid piece of plate, doubtless suitably inscribed, 


for the scenario of a romance in eight hundred 
words. Why, the treasure is given away! Then, 


again the same noble prize for ‘the best original 
drawing to be reproduced as a page of the maga- 


zine, though the original may, and indeed ought to be, 


larger. Here is recreation indeed for the aspiring art 
student. He or she may get a Silver Medal. The poet is 


not forgotten. For him, too, there is the handsomely 
designed tribute to his song if he send in ‘the best set of 
original verses ’ which, as the editor thoughtfully suggests, 
may, if preferred, be given ‘in the form of a decorative 
page. Ye who contribute to the Christmas card or 
valentine take heed. Exponents of the camera are also 
remembered. For him or her who contributes ‘the best 
photograph (in silver print) of a subject of general interest 
to be reproduced as a page of the magazine ‘there waits 
the Silver Medal corresponding with the print required.’ 
Finally the glittering prize is offered for ‘the best original 
anecdote about an animal, with or without an illustration, 
to fill a page of the magazine.’ Any of the competitors, as 
certain animals, might tell stories about themselves. It 
must not be supposed, however, that the editor wishes to 
take any advantage of his literary and artistic friends. On 
the contrary he distinctly states that ‘MSS., drawings, and 
photographs forwarded for competition become the pro- 
perty of the editor of the Ludgate, though writers and 
draughtsmen are not debarred from afterwards using the 
ideas therein embodied in any fashion they please.’ Now this 
is not merely thoughtful, it is munificent; the more 
so as ‘the editor reserves the right to publish any 
of the contributions, the most of them, be it remem- 
bered, being adapted to the size of the magazine. We 
can imagine a proud Silver Medallist rehashing his 
ideas for use in a magazine which does not confer metal 
diplomas, either the novelist with his plot in eight hundred 
words, or the decorative bard or the silverprint photo- 
grapher. How proudly could any one of them despatch 
his rechauf/?, conscious that his little dish had been 
approved by the cordon bleu of the magazine’s School of 
Cookery. Dis dat qui cito dal is a well-worn apothegm, but 
no doubt it is one which the editor of this magazine would 
wish to impress upon his confiding amateur. But alas ! 
even with the prospect of receiving a Silver Medal it is not 
one which, under the circumstances, commends itself to 


any person gifted with a grain of common sense, In the 
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immortal words of the Claimant, ‘Some people is born with 
brains and some with money,’ but it does not follow that 
those congenitally brainful care to exchange their natural 
gifts for silver medals. Seriously, we do most earnestly 
persuade the ambitious amateur to think twice before 
he gives away the fruits of his labour for nothing, or next 
to nothing. Work is cither worth paying for or not worth 
publishing. Did not a certain Charing Cross Magazine spring 
into existence and disrepute not a stone’s throw from the 
Chatham and Dover Railway? And does there not exist 
Mr. Henry Labouchere, M.P., to testify to the truth of 
these queries and of others besides? But enough of such 
fencing. There is only one ‘touch’ to the whole affair, 
and that is that if the editor of a magazine wants to fill 
the pages of his publication he should pay for goods 
received not in his own coinage but in medals—gold for 
choice—stamped with the image and superscription of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. Tokens are no 
longer received in commerce as a means of obtaining 


bread and butter or even fame. 


BY ORDER OF THE EMPRESS 
\ DOCUMENT IN NINE NUMBERS 


BY kK. GENT, M. BENSON, AND KE, F. BENSON 


II—THE EMPRESS'S STORY 

FUXHE Empress settled herself into her chair, and gave a 

sigh of satisfaction. ‘It is all over,’ she said, ‘and 
really when I think of that, I could almost turn Moham- 
medan and kneel down in the middle of the street, and look 
towards Mecca or Mocca, or wherever Mohammedans look, 
and thank the Prophet. And as it was | who decreed that 
we should all tell each other stories of the strange things 
that had happened to us, and as you all voted that I should 
begin, I supposed there is no help for it. We are a 
republic, are we not ? 

‘You must take yourselves back if you please fifteen 
years, and you must take me back to the last year of my 
reign. My husband was dead at that time—he had died 
in prison, you know.’ 

A sudden rustle from the members of the party who 
were sitting round her, informed the Empress that they 
did not know, and she laughed in her genial comfortable 
way, and spread out her plump little hands with a depre- 
cating air. 

‘You but remind me,’ she said, ‘of how old I am. To 
Well, we must 
My father 
was Emperor of Saxe Zollern, and I was his only child. 
So much you all know, Yes? Well, that is a solid basis 


think that some of you did not know that. 
begin at the beginning, as the children say. 


to start on, He died when I was eighteen, and I became 


Empress. I was surrounded by a crowd of pompous coun- 
cillors, you all know what the machinery of those courts is 
like, and they one and all respectfully urged me to marry, 
since if I died childless the line would be extinet — Per- 
sonally I thought that was the best thing that could 
possibly happen to it: nothing in its life could become it 
so well as its death, but you must do me the justice to 
grant that I put my own inclination aside altogether. 
Have you ever seen that middle-aged female shot out of a 
canon, Zazel do they not call her? Well, I had second 
and third cousins, and second sons of Grand Dukes shot at 
me in exactly that way. I could not walk out into the 
garden without finding a Grand Duke waiting behind a 
tree, and a Geheimrath ready to introduce him. My life 
was intolerable —it was too absurd. 

‘But L was very young and at last | married one of them. 
My poor dear husband was a very ambitious man, and a 


very stupid one. It was not enough for him that he was 
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an Empress’s husband, he would be an Emperor. At last 
he did what I knew his stupidity and ambition would 
some day lead him to do, and he actually made an attempt 
to vet himself made Emperor. I had warned him—do me 
the justice to remember that I had warned him—I! had 
said to him “ Dear Auguste, you are no Napoleon.” But 
he would not understand me. Can you conceive greater 
stupidity? So he made his attempt--he gave me the 
occasion | saw would come; he got up a torchlight pro- 
cession and distributed coins of small value among my 
people. Of course it was an absolute failure. So as I had 
already a son, and my councillors urged me very respect- 
fully to lock him up for high treason, I very reluctantly 
obeyed. Poor Auguste! He lived several years in the very 
commodious castle which I placed at his disposal, and 
sometimes I used to go and see him. We often played 
bezique--he played a good game tor a foolish man—and 
he lived five years very contentedly. Then he died—he 
died of measles at the age of forty-one. Such a ludi- 
crous fate, was it not? A middle-aged man dying of 
measles ! 

‘My son was now fifteen years old, and as I had con- 
sented to the continuation of our line, against my personal 
feeling, remember, I resolved to make the best of it. He 
was a very ordinary German-looking boy, but not unin- 
telligent. Nothing I was convinced would be so fatal to 
him as remaining at home, for I indulged very largely, as 
which I am told is a pernicious 


>) 
habit, and has a very demoralising effect on the youngs 


you know, in gambling 


and | was determined he should not gamble until he was 
old enough to know better. Here again Providence was on 
my side ; my son was in need of a good education and of 
sceing the world as a young man of his birth and station 
should. I on the other hand was in need of that form of 
excitement which it was not good for him to be a constant 
witness of, and so I sent him away, first to England, where 
he went to school at Eton. 

‘I am sorry to say, and yet I do not know if I am sorry, 
that he only stopped at Eton for two years. He was then 
removed by the advice of the headmaster, who wrote me 
avery polite letter, saying that if he was not removed he 
would be expelled, as he was doing a great deal of harm. 
] asked in what way, and was horrified to learn that he had 
twice been caught at the Windsor races, and that a small 
roulette-board which the headmaster forwarded to me by 
parcel post had been found in his room. Such a roulette- 
board, my dear Count, with a top made of splintering 
deal ! 

‘As I say, | was horrified —the sin of the parents you 
know. I often asked myself whether I could really be 
held responsible, whether it was that he had learned the 
idea of gambling from seeing play going on at Saxe Zollern, 
and I determined to make amends. I refused to have him 
home: I sent him out a delightful cruise to Australia, or 
sumewhere on a P, and O, steamer, and even went to the 
Docks myself, for | was in England at the time, to see 
that his accommodation was such as befitted a future 
Emperor, I also expressly asked what games were played 
on board, and was immensely relieved to hear that only 
chess, draughts, and a curious game in which the object 
was to throw india-rubber rings on to a sloping board 
plank, were provided for the use of passengers. I saw my 
son in London, and I was surprised and delighted to see 
how he had grown, I really should hardly have known 
him. I took the trouble to find out the names of several 
entertainments which blended amusement with instruction, 
and in the few days in which we were together we visited 
several theatres, the ‘lower of London, and Madame 
Tussaud’s exhibition. I was much gratified to see my own 
figure at Madame Tussaud’s, and I must say it was — very 
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good likeness of me, and I bought a catalogue in order to 
see what they said about me. Imagine my anger and 
indignation when I found that it recorded my husband’s 
death, miserably perverting the real facts of the case, and 
informing the British public that I spent my days and 
nights in 7'rente et quaranie! 1 instantly directed the lady 
who was in attendance on me to speak to the most respon- 
sible person on the premises, and with Her Majesty’s com- 
pliments to order that the figure be at once removed. It 
materially increased my annoyance that my son, who had 
visited Madame Tussaud’s before, told me that he knew 
all that was in the catalogue about me, and added that 
they were thinking of moving me to the chamber of 
horrors !’ 

The Count who was sitting on the Empress’s right could 
not restrain a sudden burst of laughter, but the rest of the 
company managed to maintain their gravity, till the 
Empress herself joined in his laugh. 

‘Did you ever see such manners?’ she said. ‘Count, 
you are very rude. The chamber of horrors! And in 
those days I was not horrible. You can see the portrait 
of me at this Madame Tussaud’s and you would say, 
“that is a very pretty woman.” ’ 

She laughed again, a soft, comfortable laugh, and, with 
that wonderful gracious dignity for which she was 
renowned, made all the others feel at ease in joining her. 
She was very stout, very middle-aged, but she had the 
manner of one whose ancestors have been kings and 
queens and of which the imitation, though it may be 
flattering, is but a caricature of the original. 

After a moment or two she went on: 

‘So Alphonse and I parted, to see each other only once 
again. Yes,’ she said in answer to a questioning look 
from the Count, ‘yes, Alphonse is alive and reigning, and 
I, | am very much alive. But I shall never see him again, 
He went off on the P. and O. steamer two days after that, 
and I only saw him once more, and that was fifteen years 
ago. I spent that summer in London, and in August I 
went to Aix. I was growing rather stout and I was told 
by my doctors that they would put me to rights there. 
Judge how they have succeeded! In the autumn I went 
back to Zollern. Ah, mon Dieu, how dull it was! I had 
to sign little grants for Herr So and So, to construct a 
donkey-path from one house to another ; I had to give leave 
to Herr Fritz to grow cauliflowers instead of potatoes; to 
Herr Johann to grow potatoes instead of cauliflowers. 
The burgomaster’s wife quarrelled with the wife of the 
Minister of the Interior as to which should take the pas of 
the other and they referred their quarrels to me. The 
Board Schools sent me a petition to know if their scholars 
were obliged to learn the second book of Euclid before 
they passed their nineteenth standard and if so, why ? 
Can you conceive such a life ? 

‘ But I had certain consolations. When the burgomaster’s 
wife was in bed, and when the Board School ‘children were 
just getting up, I could watch the little ball spinning, 
spinning round, — Faites vos jeux, messieurs et mesdames, vingt 
deux, Faites vos jeux. Neuf gagne. Do not blame me—I was 
born a gambler. I cared for nothing but uncertainty with 
a few louis at stake. It is true I have gambled for larger 
sums than a few louis. I will tell you about that. 

‘Princess Sophie of Darmstadt used often to stay with ine 
then, and Prince Victor of Hlohen-Strass. Ah, those 
functions which they used to give in our honour! ‘The 
Burgomaster’s wife would give us a lunch, with the band 
playing some terrible overture of Donizetti's, and they 
used to drink our health until the nose of the Burgo- 
master’s wife used to grow red with loyalty, and she 
would confide to Prince Victor that she too was descended 
from kings. What a woman—ah, but what a woman! 
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She wore a pink dress with a large coral necklace, a neck- 
lace strung on black elastic and rather short of beads. 
She wore lavender gloves short of buttons, and large pink 
satin shoes, all sideways at the heel. Sophie and I would 
look at each other, and our eyebrows would go up, and we 
would telegraph to each other.  “ Faites vos jeux, messieurs et 
mesdames, faites vos jeux.” 

‘I told you I was born a gambler. That is not all the 
trath. I was born with a need for excitement, and that 
was the only way I could get it. What could I do? I 
might have got excited over Alphonse, but I had seen 
that it was best for him to take a long voyage on a P. and 
QO, steamer, and if I thought of him it could only be to 
wonder whether he was being sea-sick, and after I had 
wondered about that for a few weeks my wonder began 
to pall. Besides he was very strong ; he is a robust type, 
and I knew he was not being sea-sick. 

‘Sophie was with me for two months that year—from 
January till Mareh—and when she went away I made a 
valiant effort to interest myself in my subjects. You can 
have no idea how uninteresting subjects can be. Thanks 
to me, they were all extremely prosperous, for | had long 
ago exhausted all the excitement that can be got out of 
pure benevolence. If some one’s vines had failed, there 
was a compensation ready for him. He had only to apply 
to my Lord Chamberlain, and my Lord Chamberlain 
assigned him his dole. Happy is the nation that has no 
history. True: but very much bored is the queen of a 
nation that has no history. If they had only been 
wicked, I might have had some employment in building 
prisons or reformatories; if they had only been very 
religious | might have built them churches; but they 
were neither. They were simply very prosperous, and they 
all stood bareheaded when I passed, and showered Luthe 
ran blessings on my head. I wonder it did not grow grey. 

‘I used to live a simple homely life among them. I used 
to get up early and go to bed early. I wrote letters in the 
morning, and went a walk in the afternoon. I used to long 
to be poor, to be married, to have a large family and 
a drunken husband, but it was impossible. I was bored 
to death with being an empress, but I knew I could be 
nothing else. It was not possible for me, it is not possible 
now for me to be anything but of royal blood. My fore- 
fathers came to the throne when the Guelphs and Ghibel- 
lines were feeding pigs, and driving cattle to market, and 
what sort of farmer’s wife should I make? No, I knew it 
was impossible. I do not complain. One cannot be other 
than one is. Yet I am better than the farmer’s wife, for 
she thinks she could be an empress, whereas I know I 
could not be a farmer's wife. To be a farmer's wife you 
must be bourgeois, and I know I could not be bourgeois, but 
That is 
And that is what I said to one of those tire- 


she being bourgeois thinks she could be royal. 
impossible. 
some Fenians who once tried to blow me up. “ You would 
have us all equal, but that cannot be. If you made us all 
equal in wealth and position, in a hundred years the 
reigning families of Europe would be on the throne again.” 
We are not cleverer, we are not more witty, we are not 
better than others, though we probably are not worse, but 
we happen to be kings and queens.’ 

She stood up and stretched out her fat podgy arm bare 
to the shoulder, with its great diamonds winking and 
twinkling at the wrist. 


‘Here am I,’ she said; ‘you may forget I am an empress: 
perhaps it never occurs to you at all, but if I came here 
mcognito, none of you having heard of me or seen me, in 
two days you would all stand up when I entered the room, 
and you would none of you sit down till I said “ Be seated.” 
You think to yourself, “This stout old lady is patronising 
My very dear friends, I 


us: we will not be patronised.” 
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am not patronising you. You do it all yourselves. Every. 
where it happens. At Monte Carlo, which is the most 
republican place in the world, it happens. I will tell you 
about that.’ 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 


Chateau Delys pres Namur, Belgium, 
18th September, 1895, 
My pear Percy, 

I am glad that the waters of Nanheim are restor- 
ing your system. Personally, I do not care for your 
watering-place. When I knew it in the late seventies it 
reeke! of Frankfort Israelites who used to crack Rhine 
cray-fish as our boys do cob-nuts with their teeth. But 
things may have mended since then, and I have no doubt 
but that the saline treatment is beneficial on the same 
principle that pickling prevents the corruption of pork, 
herrings and other delicacies. This is not my notion but 
that of my poor friend, Prince Lobanoff, who after under- 
going the mudbaths of Teplitz assured me that watercress 
could be grown on his skin. You see that I am still che: 
Bolmann. The /éle with which Barzois celebrated his 
‘Christ of Portugal ’ honours, was remarkable for one happy 
incident, apart from the fireworks, the eating, the drinking, 
the dancing, and the oratory—Barzois compared me in his 
speech to Julius Cesar, the ‘ Duc de Vellinton,’ ‘ Sir Glad- 
stone,’ and /e Prince Municipal le Lor Maire, who has, by 
the way, I hope, not forgotten, along with Bordeaux wine, 
Bordeaux pigeons, and Bordeaux cépes, those delicious little 
mushrooms to which our ketchupy fungi bear no possible 
resemblance. How is it that neither in print nor by voice 
has any one reminded the hospitable Bordelais that for 
over three centuries we English held their city and the 
surrounding provinces, and that at Bordeaux the great 
Black Prince held kingly court and sway? But the 
country of the Gironde is not Alsace-Lorraine. How- 
ever, to hark back to the incident. It appears that 
on the night of the /fée Bolmann’s horrible wolf-dog 
Lou Lou broke and followed his master to 
Walincourt (Barzois’s place) just as the fireworks were 
with the firing of a 


loose 
beginning. A_ boy, entrusted 
rocket, was so frightened at the apparition of the brute, 
that he let off his piece of pyrotechny straight at the 
animal, who, howling terribly, fell dead on the spot. 
Bolmann wanted to have the gamin hanged, drawn and 
quartered forthwith, but finally was pacified on Barzois 
promising to have Lou Lou’s akin made into a travelling 
rug. I believe that B. was formerly in the skin trade. 
lor my own part I sought out the assassin and presented 
him with a louis, much to his astonishment. But as I saw 
him helplessly inebriated later on in the evening, I suppose 
that he had duly ‘waked’ the deceased. Apropos. I have 
had a furious letter from Bluffer respecting Madame 
Levichstein’s white cat. It appears that taking my chatting 
label, ‘ game from the Ardennes,’ seriously he never opened 
the hamper, but sent it on to a rich maiden aunt. She 
has now informed him, through her solicitors, that she has 
revoked her will and left her fortune to the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. The moral is that 
one should never jest on paper. The attempt is always 
taken solemnly. 

I never like to see a time-honoured show, theatrical or 
religious, ‘knocked out’ by another; and so I would fain 
ask what has become of the reputation of Paray-le-Monial 
in view of the constant cures effected at Lourdes? I did 
inquire of Pompbéche, but he only shrugged his shoulders 
and said that he had given up miracles when his doctor 
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told him that holy water was powerless to relieve gout 
and sent him to Homburg. But I have a special regard 
for Paray-le-Monial, because I once made a pilgrimage to 
the shrine of Saint Marie a la cocque in company with 
several hundred devotees, who shouted, ‘Sauvez Rome et 
la France au nom du Sacré Coeur’ from the time that we 
left Paris until we arrived at our destination—a night- 
long journey. At Paray I was fortunate enough to meet a 
high dignitary of the Papal Court, an Irish gentleman of 
ihe noblest kind, and one whom I have been privileged 
ever since to reckon a friend. This kind Monsignor, know- 
ing that I wanted to see everybody and everything, not 
only presented me to ecclesiastical dignitaries from all 
parts of the world, but actually entrusted me with the 
Mass-book on the occasion of a solemn procession to a 
temporary altar erected just outside the town. In the 
midst of sacerdotal pomp and acolytes swaying incense, 
overshadowed by gorgeous banners and followed by a 
multitude of pilgrims raising on high the sacred chant, | 
passed through long lines of prostrate spectators. So 
interested was I in the scene that when we got to our 
destination I quite forgot that I was the bearer of the 
volume in question, and proceeded to take mental notes 
of the impressive scene. The ceremony did not begin. 
| heard whispered questions and answers around me, and 
presently turned towards the officiating prelate. As | 
did so, a dozen priestly hands caught hold of my book 
and tore it from me with, if I mistake not, uncompli- 
mentary remarks. Then the situation flashed across me, 
and shame filled my breast. I went forth in triumph ; 
| returned a true penitent, but without the precious 
volume. My pontifical friend never reproached me. He 
only said he was glad that I had been so impressed with 
the solemnity of the occasion as to forget my corporal 
being. Subsequently Cardinal Manning, on reading my 
account of the proceedings, declared that mine was the 
only record which had ever done justice to a Catholic 
celebration. And as a heretic who has been present at 
the interments of three English cardinals I ask, why 
should Paray-le-Monial take a back seat to Lourdes and 
even Knock ? 
answer the question, if the Archbishop of Westminster 
or Monsignor Johnson has no time to do so. 


Perhaps the editor of the Tablet can 


Jack Bullingdon writes me that no words can depict 
the savage indignation which prevails at Cowes against 
If Mr. Vanderbilt intends 
(which J. B. does not believe) to bring Defender to Cowes 
he had better look out for squalls. ‘Of course,’ he adds, 


Americans and their yachts. 


‘l only refer to the working population.’ In international 
contests Cousin Jonathan does not look well as a sports- 
man this year. Here are examples :—(1) The Dwyer party ; 
(2) Cornell and Henley ; (3) Valkyrie-Defender match. 

| regret extremely to hear of the death in America 
of Alfred ‘Thompson. I knew him well. He was a man 
of singular versatility, and could paint, write, and design 
with equal freedom. This fatal facility proved to be his 
curse, His first profession was that of the army, and he 
retired early in life from a crack cavalry regiment without 
getting beyond the rank of lieutenant, though he was 
afterwards called ‘captain.’ He then took to limning 
and produced some marvellous examples of brilliant 
colouring, especially in the Japanese style, but his 
pictures did not sell. Then he started a satirical paper 
(subsequently revived) called The Mask, and was brought 
to book by Charles Reade for caricaturing him and Dion 
Boucicault on the subject of their novel and play, Foul 
Play, to which Thompson rightly or wrongly attributed a 
French origin. He was for several years actively employed 
at the Gaiety writing and adapting and causing enormous 
expense to the management by his taste in artistic silks 
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and satins. With Hervé he brought out Aladdin I/., under 
John Hollingshead’s management, Nelly Farren being the 
hero and Toole the wicked magician. After that he 
managed two theatres at the same time in Manchester, the 
Royal and the Princes, and insisted upon writing the 
pantomimes for both. Here it was that he invented 
Arthur Roberts. Both shows failed to please. ‘Thompson 
had his hands too full, but he would not see it. He then 
wrote and produced the ill-fated Yellow Dwarf at Her 
Majesty’s for the Pandora Theatre Company, which built 
the edifice now known as the Empire. Thompson also 
wrote for the Court and other playhouses, but never made 
a distinct hit. With the aid of some Jews he started a 
publication called Pan, which went to grief; he criticised 
plays very severely in the Pall Mall Gazette, Life and other 
weeklies. Finally he went over to America where he 
wrote operas with Teddy Solomon, designed costumes and 
started an exhibition in New York, which ruined him for the 
last time. Poor fellow! he was too clever; and unfortunately 
every slip which he made down the ladder made him more 
jeaious of and more bitter against those who were climbing 
ahead ofhim. Yet he was a bright and joyous companion and 
as full of tricks as a monkey. Once I was staying at a 
country house with him when he sewed up all the arms 
and tails of the ladies’ nightdresses, and served the men’s 
pyjamas in the same way. I never heard so much wailing 
and bad language at midnight before or since. On another 
occasion he challenged a swaggering oarsman to row him 
a mile in skiffs, but before they started Thompson fastened 
four pounds of lead with a wire to the stern of his 
opponent’s boat. The best of the joke was that the crack 
sculler never discovered why he had been beaten, but 
averred that his arms had ‘ gone.’—-Yours ever, 
Ha (o’ THe Wynp), 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


NOTE among the announcements of the S.P.C.K. that 

of A Memoir of Christina G. Rossetti, by Fllen A, 
Proctor. Miss Proctor is, I believe, an Irish lady, who 
once enjoyed personal acquaintance with Miss Rossetti, 
It is understood that in her forthcoming volume Miss 
Proctor will record her reminiscences of the poetess, but 
we may expect that her work will be neither long nor 
elaborate. In any case it will in no way clash with, or 
detract from the interest and value of, the book on Miss 
Rossetti now in the hands of Mr. Mackenzie Bell, 
which many of us are regarding with very pleasurable 
anticipation. This volume by Mr. Bell will be, in the 
first place, a study of the poetry and prose of Miss Rossetti 
(a subject by no means hackneyed), but it will have 
biographical features as well, and in the latter respect will 
be, we may be sure, authoritative. It will form an 
obviously welcome complement to the collection of 
hitherto unpublished verse by Miss Rossetti which her 
brother is about to put within the public’s reach. That 
collection, I am told, will be issued simultaneously with 
Mr. Rossetti’s biography of his brother Dante—namely, 
on the first day of November, or as near to that day as 
possible. 

Is there going to be a new growth in the popularity of 
Tennyson? Along with the advertisement of another cheap 
edition of his poems comes one of 4 Primer of Tennyson, 
and yet another of 4 Handbook to the Works of Tennyson 
the former, I take it, for the youthful beginner, the latter 
for the adult student. I have often thought that a com- 
plete series of annotations on the poems would make a 
readable as well as useful book. Perhaps we shall get this 
in the ‘Handbook.’ There s plenty of material. Mr. 
Arthur Waugh, in his 4//red Lord Tennyson, showed a good 
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deal of industry in the bringing-together and working-up 
of the available details; but he by no means exhausted 
the field: there is room for more gleaning. 

Talking of poetry, one welcomes Mr. Stead’s announce- 
ment that he has Mr. Coventry Patmore’s permission to 
include ‘The Unknown Eros’ in his series of Penny Poets. 
Mr. Patmore has ever been generous in such matters. He 
allowed the late Professor Morley to reprint both ‘The 
Angel in the House’ and ‘The Victories of Love’ in 
Cassell’s ‘ National Library,’ the various volumes of which 
were sold at threepence and sixpence each. Along with 
‘The Victories of Love’ in that series were bound up a 
few poems from The Unknown Eros such as the delightful 
‘ Toys,’ ‘A Farewell,’ and ‘Departure,’ which are surely 
among the gems of English nineteenth-century verse. 

How strongly the tide is still flowing in the direction of 
the stories of adventure for which Mr. Louis Stevenson, 
Mr. Stanley Weyman, and others, have of late years 
secured a fresh vogue, is seen in the fact that Messrs. 
A. D. Innes themselves promise the public no fewer than 
three this season. One of these, by Mr. Frank Barrett, 
will tell the tale of ‘A Set of Rogues,’ discoursing of ‘ their 
wicked conspiracy,’ and supplying ‘a true account of their 
travels and adventures.’ Another, by Mr. J. Chalmers, 
will boldly compete with more than one notable pre- 
decessor, inasmuch as it will ‘deal chiefly with the career 
of the American Paul Jones.’ This will be called The 
Renegade. 

I sometimes think that publishers are too fond of 
ploughing up old fields. For instance, I see we are to 
have yet another translation of Lessing’s Nathan der Weise: 
Now, of such things there are already plenty. To go 
no farther back than the last ten years or so, there is 
one English version in the aforesaid ‘ National Library ’ of 
Professor Morley (1886); another was issued by Kegan 
Paul in 1883, a third by Bell and Sons in 1888, and a fourth 
by Macmillan last year. There is much more excuse for 
the new translation of Heine’s Noles on Shakespeare's 
Heroines just given to the world by Ida Benecke. It is 
true that these notes have already been Englished by 
Mr. Leland in the first volume of his Works of Heinrich 
Heine (1891), but undoubtedly it is convenient to have a 
version of them in a separate handy volume. 

Farly in October Messrs. Chapman and Hall will com- 
mence a series of short novels of incident and adventure 
under the general title of ‘Chapman’s Story Series.’ The 
size of the volumes will be small crown 8vo of about 216 
pages each, and each will contain a frontispiece illustration. 
A special design has been made for the series. The first 
volume will be The Long Arm, by Mary FE. Wilkins, and 
other detective stories by other writers; to be followed by 
In a Hollow of the Hills, by Bret Harte ; At the Sign of the 
Ostrich, by Charles James; The White Feather, by Oswald 
Crawfurd, and others. 

The Daily News’ memory sometimes fails it. Referring 
the other day to the volumes of dramatic criticism by 
Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, G. H. Lewes, John Forster, and 
William Robson, promised by Walter Scott, Limited, it 
went on to say that it would be well ‘if these valuable 
and interesting records of the stage could be supplemented 
by a reprint of the late Professor Morley’s volume, which 
has now been for some years out of print.’ But Henry 
Morley’s Journal of a London Playgoer was republished so 
recently as 1891, and is therefore readily accessible. 

Last week a writer in a literary weekly said: ‘ Whether 
Thackeray’s ballad of “ Little Billee” has ever got into 
print is more than I know.’ The ballad is to be found, 
of course, in all the editions of Thackeray’s collected 


verse. In another literary weekly I note a request for 


information about ‘the author who wrote under the name 
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of Arminius V. Thundertentronck.’ 
amused Matthew Arnold ! 

Mr. Herbert Vivian’s new novel Bonconnoc will be issued 
almost at once, and if it sueceeds equally with The Green 
Bay Tree the elegant and perfervid apostle of Jacobite 
principles will have no cause to complain of the public, 


How this would have 





BEACONSFIELD DIAMOND MINES 

The Beaconsfield mines practically adjoin those of De Beers. De Beers 
shares have risen to over £30. The Beaconsfield Company, according tg 
the last reports received from South Africa, is netting an income sufficient 
to confer on the paid-up capital of £70,000 (£15,000 for further working 
capital being unissued) upwards of 60 per cent. per annum. De Beer 
shares, at their present price, do not yield 6 per cent. If there is any logic 
in figures, Beaconsfields should now stand at £8, that is, more than four 
times their present price. ‘The Beaconsfield output is, however, increasing, 
and the quality of the stones is improving—a fact duly considered by the 
directors, as the plant is being extended and increased to deal with the 
larger requirements of the mines, whose ‘blue’ is augmenting in volume, 
and whose diamonds are growing of greater value at depth. The present 
price of the fully paid shares is £2, and we expect to see them more than 
double in price very shortly. —[5412 ] 


JACKSON GOLDFIELDS 

The gold mines owned by the Jackson Company are surrounded by cele- 
brated and paying gold properties. They cover an area of go acres, have 
been developed by extensive workings ; and at the 200 feet level a new and 
large body of ore has been struck in going down on the lode. ‘The gold is 
free milling, and the ore easy of treatment. he plant already on the pro- 
perty is ample, comprising a 60-stamp mill and all necessary machinery, 
which is driven entirely by water power, of which there is an unlimited 
supply. Few mines possess such advantages as the Jackson Goldfields, 
The ore is reliable and abundant, and the mines can be worked at great 
profit, as the cost of raising and treating the gold quartz is unusually low; 
and the organisation set on foot kas had due regard to large output and 
great economy. Jackson shares are now quoted on the London Stock 
xchange at 3s. per share fully paid, and are singularly cheap, both for 
investment and speculation.—[5413. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


FicTion 

A Dream's Fulfilment. H. Cumberland Bentley. Remington. 
A Hasty Marriage. Sir Randal H. Roberts. Routledge. 
A Man and his Womankind. Nora Vynne. Hutchinson. 
An Isle in the Water. Kathaiine Tynan. Black. 
A Sportsman's Sketches. Ivan Turgenev. Heinemann. 
Dr. Quantril.’s E-xperiment. T. Inglis. Black. 
Grania Waile. Fulmer Petrel. Unwin. 
Ivan the Fool and three oth:r Parables. 
Lilith. George Macdonald, Chatto. 
Minor Dialogues. W. Pett Ridge. Arrowsmith. 
Molly Darling and other Stories. Mrs. Hungerford. Unwin. 
One Woman's Wisdom, Agnes G. Murphy. Routledge. 
Sons of fire. Author of Lady Audley’s Servet. Simpkin. 
The Fortune of a Spendthrift and other Items. ®. Andom and 

Fred Harewood. Constable. 
The Little Plain Woman ana Others. Lilian Street. Unwin. 
The Woman who Stocd Between. M. Gilmore. Routledge. 


Leo Tolstoi. Scott. 


VERSE 
Holly and Mistletoe: A Book of Christmas Verse. FE. Nesbit, 
Norman Gale, and Richard Le Gallienne. Ward. 


MISCELLANEA 
Napoleon's Last Voyages. Being the Diaries of Admiral Sir 
Thomas Ussher, R.N., K.C.B., and John R. Glover. 
Unwin. 
Relliquie Philologica, or Essays in Comparative Pailology. 
Late Herbert D. Darbishire. Edited by Professor R. 5. 
Conway. Cambridge: The University Press. 
NOTICE 

Literary contributions must be addressed to the Editorial 
Office at Abbey Buildings, Princes Street, Westminster, and it 
is particularly asked that they may not be sent to 115 Ficet 
Street, which ts the Publishing and Advertisement Office only. 

Receipt of a proof by a contributor must not be regarded as 
evidence of acceptance of an article ; the only evidence of accept- 
ance which will be recognised is publication. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected communica 
tions, but he will endeavour to do so if stamps are enclosed. 
All communications must be marked at the back with the name 
and address of the contributor. If this ts not done return be- 


comes almost impossible, and connection between the contributor 
and his MSS. ts apt to be lost. 

Business communications must be addressed to‘ The Manage? 
at 115 Fleet Street, E.C., and cheques and Post Office orders 
must be made payable to’ The Manager, and crossed ‘ Goslings 
and Sharpe. 

Terms of Subscriptions:—For the United Kingdom, £1 65. 
per annum; all other countries throughout the world 
£1 10s. 4d. ; or for six months at half these rates. Subscrip 
tions pavable in advance. 
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REVIEWS 
A MINISTER OF FRANCE 


From the Memoirs of a Minister of France. By STANLEY 
WEYMAN. Cassell. 


Maximilien de Bethune, Baron de Rosny, and afterwards 
Duc de Sully, did publish in 1634-62 four volumes of A/émozires 
des Sages et Royales Qiconomies d Estat de Henry le Grand: 
but they were not, alas! so entertaining as the ‘ Memoirs’ 
which Mr. Weyman has imagined for us. Truth may be 
stranger than fiction, but fiction is apt to be more enjoyable 
than truth. It will be remembered that the Baron de Rosny 
figured more or less prominently in Mr. Weyman’s former 
volume, 4 Gentleman of France. Here he is not only the 
narrator, but himself a partaker in the action. He is now ‘a 
Minister of France,’ first as Baron de Rosny and later as Duc 
de Sully. His beloved master, Henry of Navarre, is king, and 
has a leading place in these pages. As will be gathered from 
the title of the book, we have here no continuous narrative, 
no autobiography of the Minister. All that Mr. Weyman 
gives us is a series of episodes, twelve in number, supposed 
to be selected from the Minister’s Memoirs. These suffer, 
no doubt, from being brief and fragmentary : but they are very 
acceptable for all that. Not all are of equal interest and merit, 
but not one is dull or unreadable. Those which we have 
found least attractive perhaps are ‘The Word of Honour,’ 
‘Farming the Taxes, and ‘At Fontainebleau.’ For the other 
nine we have nothing but praise. In six of these the king is 
the central personage. In ‘The Clockmaker of Poissy’ we 
have a hint of his amatory inclinations ; in ‘ The Open Shutter,’ 
a suggestion of his fondness for adventure, pure and simple. 
‘The Tennis Balls’ and ‘The Cat and the King’ tell of two 
attempts upon his life. In ‘The Lost Cipher’ and ‘The Man 
of Monceaux’ we have glimpses of his displeasure when things 
go contrary to his comfort and his wishes. 

But the real hero of these ‘ Memoirs,’ the most conspicuous 
personage in them, is the autobiographer, who is made to 
portray himself in ingenious and delightful fashion. In ‘The 
Two Mayors of Bottitort’ and ‘The Governor of Guéret’ we 
see him engaged in adventures on his own account, the one 
comic, the other tragic. But everywhere the personality of the 
supposed memoir-writer obtrudes itself. His gravity, his sense 
of dignity, and at the same time his sense of humour, his 
frankness, his complacency, his fears, and his persistent 
devotion to the king, are all happily illustrated. The style 
with which Mr. Weyman endows him is admirable ; would 
that it had been Sully’s own! Mark the sententiousness of 
this, which opens episode viii. :—‘ Few are ignorant of that 
weakness of the vulgar which leads them to admire in the great 
not so much the qualities which deserve admiration as those 
which, in the eyes of the better informed, are defects ; so that 
the amours of Cwxsar, the clock-making of Charles, and the 
jests of Coligny are more in the mouths of men than their states- 
manship or valour. For one thing commendable, two that are 
diverting are told ; and for one man who in these days recalls 
the thousand great and wise deeds of the late king, a thousand 
remember his occasional freaks, the duel he would have fought, 
or his habit of visiting the streets of Paris by night and in 
disguise.’ Take, again, this opening of episode vii. :—‘ Without 
attaching to dreams greater importance than a prudent man 
will always be willing to assign to the unknown and unin- 
telligible, I have been in the habit of reflecting on them; and 
have observed with some curiosity that in these later years of 
my life, during which France has enjoyed peace and compara- 
tive prosperity, my dreams have most often reproduced the 
stormy rides and bivouacs of my youth, with all the rough and 
bloody accompaniments which our day knows only by repute. 
Considering these visions, and comparing my sleeping apathy 
with my daylight reflections, I have been led to wonder at the 
power of habit ; which alone makes it possible for a man who 
has seen a dozen stricken fields, and viewed, scarcely with 
emotion, the slaughter of a hundred prisoners, to turn pale at 
the sight of a coach accident, and walk a mile rather than see a 
rogue hang.’ 

In ‘A Minister of France’ Mr. Weyman once more shows 
himself a master of the history and literature of the period 
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with which he deals. The France of Henry IV. is painted 
for us with accuracy as well as picturesqueness. The memoir- 
writer tells his story in language admirably characteristic both 
of the man and of his time. The atmosphere of the Court, 
the general tone of society, whether in the big towns or in the 
rural districts, are vividly realised for us. Those who read the 
book only for the ‘ stories’ they contain will regret their brevity, 
but must needs admit their charm. They are pleasantly 
varied ; they are impregnated with the spirit of romance, and 
their vraisemblance is complete. We hope Mr. Weyman will 
give us next what the youngsters call ‘a nice long story.’ 
Meanwhile these episodes, bound together by the personality 
of the supposed writer, are very welcome, and are sure to have 
a large number of delighted readers. 


A WORD TO ARTISTS 


Figure Drawing and Composition. By RICHARD G. HATTON. 
London : Chapman. 


‘The hints and suggestions which make up this book have 
been put together in the hope that they may assist the student 
and designer in their study of the human figure.’ So says our 
author in the first lines of his book; but the question imme- 
diately arises: Can any book be of service in the teaching of 
drawing? Many artists would reply with an emphatic nega- 
tive, and Mr. Hatton himself puts forward very modest claims 
for the usefulness of his work. No book can, as he justly 
says, stand in the place of research, nor can anything that he 
reads be of great value to the student until he has rediscovered it 
himself. ‘ The proper function of such books is then to indicate 
where the treasure lies and what it is, thus shortening the 
term of studentship.’ And it may be at once conceded that Mr. 
Hatton by working in this modest spirit has produced a book 
that should be of great value to the student. Of course 
it must be laid down as an axiom that no one can draw 
the figure without constant practice from the living model— 
without this practice no book can be of the least use, and 
many artists would say that with it nothing else is required. 
But all those who have had practical experience of teaching 
will probably agree that the beginner has a very curious in- 
capacity to see anything correctly unless he is told what to 
look for. It is astonishing on the other hand how well and 
quickly he can see subtle curves and delicate intricacies of form 
when once they are pointed out. The explanation of this is 
easy enough when one considers that the eye of the student is 
probably as good as that of the teacher. It is in the brain 
that the difference lies. Now it is precisely this training of 
the brain that can be very much expedited by good teaching. 
Of course other things being equal, the teaching that can be 
conveyed by a book is necessarily inferior to that imparted 
personally, but very often other things are not equal, and a very 
good and thorough work like the one before us will be found 
to supplement most usefully the gaps left by the ignorance 
and incapacity of many a teacher. It is precisely in this 
pointing out of delicate subtleties of form which are likely to 
be overlooked by the beginner that our author excels. For 
instance here is a small part of his very elaborate treatment of 
the eye (the eye is a terrible stumblingblock for poor 
draughtsmen). ‘The cornea, or lens over the iris, is a bulging 
mass upon, and in excess of the eyeball itself. It raises the lid 
a little beyond its ordinary projection, sufficiently generally to 
catch a little more light. . . . The upper lid and lashes throw 
a degree of shade upon the eyeball; but often at the projec- 
tion caused by the cornea, the tops of the lashes take light 
which thus encroaches on the iris as shown in the left eye 
in Fig. 50. Ina similar way the edge of the lower lid catches 
the light, and reflects a little on to the ball. It is possible to 
represent many more of these subtleties than the English 
draughtsman usually attempts. The French have long done 
so’ (pp. 81 and 82). 

It may be objected that all this minuteness will lead to a 
niggling style and that what the student ought really to attempt 
to render is the broad general aspect of things with a fine 
contempt for unimportant details. And then the objector will 
probably bring in the blessed word ‘impressionism.’ Well our 
author, like most broad-minded people, has a great deal to 
say in favour of impressionism ; indeed he goes so far as to 
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call it the truest way of seeing. But then it must be the right 
kind of impressionism and arrived at in the right way, the 
impressionism of Velasquez and not that of—but here we are 
on dangerous ground. Suffice it to say that we quite agree 
with Mr. Hatton in his dictum that ‘ vagueness and the 
conditions which cause it are as much matters of knowledge as 
are the hardest of edges.’ Only we should prefer to put it in 
this way: True impressionism is the art of knowing what to 
leave out, but this leaving out must be a matter of choice and 
not of necessity—it is only the student who is capable of 
putting in detail who can be trusted to leave it out, and it is 
only by a thorough study of detail that this art of selection can 
be acquired. As Mr. Hatton points out, both Rembrandt and 
Velasquez were hard and precise in their early style. This, 
we believe firmly, is the proper course of development for the 
impressionist, and that short cuts to this fascinating method 
lead only to the false impressionism which consists in leaving 
out everything that the artist is unable to depict—a process 
which in the hands of some modern artists leads to a very 
remarkable simplicity of style. 

But is there no danger in this attention to detail? May not 
the sense of proportion and of movement, of the general aspect 
of the figure be lost in this search after the subtle renderings of 
the smaller forms? There certainly is this danger, but our 
author is fully alive to it and does his best to avert it by 
continually urging on the student the study of proportion and 
of the general lines of the figure. He is very strong on the 
necessity of first blocking in a drawing with the simplest lines 
that can give the impression of a human being, and he gives 
many excellent diagrams to show how this can best be done. 
We are glad to see that he discountenances the heresy of 
blocking in a drawing with straight lines and sharp angles. As 
he justly says, it is difficult to see what is gained by an angle 
when the form requires a curve. The first drawing must be 
merely a simplification of the final one; the smaller curves 
should be merged in bigger ones, but the whole must correspond 
as nearly as may be to the actual lines. 

All the suggestions as to the first starting of a figure and how 
to help the eye in getting the action and proportion right seem 
very sound and valuable. Then to this solid groundwork the 
student is taught to add those minutiz of form which give the 
proper delicacy and subtlety to a finished drawing. 

Our author is perhaps a little inclined, like most teachers, to 
exaggerate the importance of anatomy as an aid to draughts- 
manship. It must never be forgotten that the Greeks did not 
practise dissection, so that their unrivalled knowledge of the 
external aspects of the human form must have been gained 
solely by careful observation of the living model. Mr. Hatton’s 
method, however, of applying his anatomical knowledge is 
admirably sound, and the diagrams, like all the illustrations in 
the book, are very well drawn and particularly well devised to 
aid the explanations. Indeed the author seems a living proof 
of the success of his own methods, for he is evidently a very 
able and accomplished draughtsman. 

For the section of the work (by far the larger portion) which 
deals with figure-drawing we have little but praise. Then fol- 
lows an interesting but rather meagre discussion of the treat- 
ment of drapery, and finally a section on the principles of 
composition which seems of very inferior value to the rest. 
Of course it is a moot point whether there are any principles 
of composition. We believe there are, but that nobody knows 
them. Certainly Mr. Hatton does not. It is lamentable how 
even his style deteriorates when he discusses these elusive 
questions until at times he almost descends to the jargon of the 
common art-critic. For instance, such a passage as this is far 
from helpful : ‘ Within the group the lines of the figures will 
fall into a harmonious arrangement radiating tangentially 
with one another or from the chief points of interest in the 
group. The result isa linear dance from point to point, in- 
cluding and embracing all the figures’ (p.'266). 

But if there are principles of composition, how is it that no 
one has yet discovered them? We can only reply that no one 
has yet gone the right way to work. We have a little plan 
of our own which we are prepared to formulate for the 
benefit of the artistic world, and we firmly believe that until 
it is adopted these principles will not be discovered. Of 
course there is good composition and bad composition—every 
one acknowledges that—and also there is a fair consensus 
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of opinion (amongst experts at any rate) as to whether any 
given work is good or bad in composition, The disagreement 
mostly arises with the further question as to why it is good or 
bad. So the plan is this, that a selection should be made of a 
considerable number of acknowledged masterpieces of compo- 
sition—that is, of pictures or drawings which nearly every artist 
will agree are fine im composition, putting the why or wherefore 
entirely aside. This selection having been made with a rigid 
abstinence from any preliminary theorising, it should then be 
examined to see in what particular (if any) these works agree. 
If there are any particulars in which they all, or at any rate 
important groups of them, agree, then these are the essentials 
of good composition. If this first experiment fails to produce 
any definite result the converse method may be adopted and 
selections made of awful warnings in the way of bad composition, 
Perhaps modern pictures had better be excluded, partly on 
account of the excessive richness of material and partly from 
fear of bloodshed. Applied in this way our method can hardly 
fail to yield valuable results, and certainly until it is adopted 
there can be no valid rules of good composition any more than 
there are valid rules of good colouring. By the way, the principles 
of harmony of colouring might be investigated in a similar 
manner: they are quite unknown at present. Anyhow Mr. 
Hatton has produced a capital book, in spite of the chapter on 
composition. 


RENAN 


Life of Ernest Renan. By FRANCIS ESPINASSE. (‘Great 
Writers’ Series.) London: Scott. 


It is surprising and, in a way, significant that this is the first 
complete biography of Ernest Renan that has yet appeared. 
Nearly three years have elapsed since his death, and though 
for the production of a really satisfactory biography that period 
is all too short, the fact that it should have been allowed 
to pass in silence is remarkable in the case of a man who 
stirred up such violent controversies and occupied so pro- 
minent a place in the intellectual life of his time. The 
truth is that the interest which Renan and his work excited, 
seems, to a great extent, to have died with him. There have, 
indeed, been few men, we believe, of such eminence whose 
influence has passed away so rapidly and left so little apparent 
trace behind. The sweet reasonableness of which he was an 
apostle is a thing which may charm and impress for the 
moment but fail to kindle enthusiasm or beget disciples. A 
new wave of thought has passed over Europe, the tide has set 
in another direction than that on which Renan’s influence 
tended, and we seem in some danger of forgetting the real 
importance of the services he rendered. For an accurate 
estimate of their value the time has not yet arrived, but what- 
ever the world’s final verdict upon them may be, they are too 
important to be neglected and Renan’s memory is not one that 
can be suffered to pass away. A biography was much needed, 
and within the limitations imposed upon him Mr. Espinasse 
has supplied the need in a very satisfactory manner. As a 
member of the series to which it belongs the book had to be 
short, but it is neither crude nor bald, and within its small 
compass it gives a very complete and well-proportioned account 
of Renan’s life and writings. The latter are admirably 
epitomised, and in his criticism of them the writer is studiously 
moderate and impartial, intruding his personal opinion as 
little as possible. He has the sympathy which is essential to a 
good biographer without being a partisan, and controversial 
matter he has tactfully avoided, contenting himself for the 
most part with expounding his author’s views without atteimpt- 
ing to forestall the judgment of posterity upon them. For the 
rest, the book is well written and admirably arranged, and, like 
the rest of the series of ‘Great Writers, it is provided with an 
excellent bibliography by Mr. J. F. Anderson. 

Renan’s life was not an eventful one. It was essentially 
that of a student and, like Jowett’s, the only dramatic incident 
it contained was the academic martyrdom which he underwent 
when the heterodox opinions expressed in his inaugural lectures 
at the Collége de France led to his suspension and the subse- 
quent loss of his professorial chair. There is something pecu- 
liarly charming in his devotion to his sister Henrietta, whose 
help and sympathy were so valuable to him in that early 
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period of doubt and perplexity which ended in his abandoning 
the clerical career for which he had been intended, but his 
domestic relations were otherwise of a sufficiently commonplace 
character, and the interest of his life lies almost wholly in the 
development of his opinions and in his writings. The work he 
chose was eminently congenial to him and, his choice once made, 
he never wavered from it. His career was one of steady 
industry and continuous success, and though his boast that had 
he to live his life again he would have nothing altered in it 
may be scarcely consistent with the regret he at times expressed 
at not having devoted himself to physical science or secular 
history, it was no doubt substantially true. He knew nothing 
of the disappointments and failures which trouble most men, 
and however unpopular the opinions he put forth may some- 
times have been they were certainly never from a worldly point 
of view unprofitable. Vossibly in this enviable good fortune 
lies the secret of many of the weaknesses of his work and of his 
failure to impress men’s minds permanently. His attitude 
towards life was that of a man who in his heart suspects that 
the universe may very probably be all wrong, but in the mean- 
time finds the world an interesting and amusing place wherein 
to spend a few years, and it is not one that satisfies either the 
practical needs of ordinary humanity or the theoretical demands 
of the thinker. As a thinker, indeed, Renan dces not take a 
high place. His philosophy was, in essence, little more than a 
shallow, scientific materialism tempered by mystical dreams 
and its practical corollary was, ‘Eat, drink, and be merry— 
or aS merry 2s you can. The purely intellectual view of 
progress which he shared with many of his generation 
has since fallen into deserved discredit. The gospel of 
culture, with its insistence upon knowledge as the one 
thing needful, bore good fruit in a practical enthusiasm 
for education, but it was philosophically false and led to 
a somewhat arrogant exultation of intellect at the expense 
of other factors in life which are quite as important and as 
worthy of respect. 

For all his personal amiability and wide tolerance Renan 
seems to have been himself lacking in real human sym- 
pathy, and, as Mr. Espinasse points out, there is in all his 
writings perhaps only a single sentence that reveals any 
feeling for the hardships of ordinary working humanity. 
The value of his historical and critical work in investigating 
the origins of Christianity and Judaism must be left to the 
specialists to decide, and it will be long before the last word 
on the subject is said, but the amazing extent of his erudition 
and the brilliancy with which he used it are beyond question. 
Veritatem dilexi was his chosen epitaph and no doubt it was 
well deserved, yet the impression his work too frequently 
leaves with us is rather one of plausibility than of truth. His 
Gallic aversion to the indefinite and the incomplete led him to 
prefer to fill up inevitable gaps with ingenious conjecture rather 
than to leave them awkwardly vacant, and his treatment of 
religious themes is too often marred by a veiled pruriency 
and a sickly sentimentalism which are equally revolting to all 
healthy-minded readers whatever their views of religion may 
be. It is possible that in the long run Renan’s chief claim to 
remembrance will be found to rest upon his literary style. 
That at all events is beyond criticism. With its admirable 
lucidity and ease, its delicate allusiveness, its playful irony, its 
beautiful rhythm, it can never fail to delight and charm. 
Whatever Renan’s place among great thinkers and great 
historians may ultimately be, his rank among great writers 
w:ll always be high and no one will contest it. 


WATER INSECTS 


The Natural History of Aquatic Insects. 
MIALI, F.R.S. 


By Professor L. C. 
London ; Macmillan, 


The aquatic insect reverses the ordinary problem of com- 
parative anatomy. In most groups of animals the original type 
is a water inhabitant, and the air breathers are adaptations of 
that primordial plan. The land vertebrate for instance derives 
from the fish ; up to man himself gills and gill blood-vessels 
can be traced through the group, and even the lung is a 
curiously modified swimming-bladder. So too your land snail is 
a special departure from the more primitive water-snails, your 
landcrabs and woodlice and earthworms mere wanderers from 
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the kindred multitudes of the river and sea. But the insect. 
anatomy is essentially acrial. If the insect had aquatic ancestors 
the traces of them have disappeared, and the problem which 
the aquatic insect has to solve is the adaptation of its air- 
breathing physiology to a submerged life. 

Professor Miall, who is perhaps the most brilliant of authori- 
tative popular writers upon biology—only Professor Lloyd 
Morgan disputing the position with him—has made a most 
delightful book of the typical solutions of this problem. The 
key to them all is surface tension—the fact that the fluidity of 
water is not perfect—that any drop of water has, so to speak, a 
thin skin holding it together. If water were perfectly fluid such 
a thing as a round drop of water would be impossible. The 
smallest quantity falling on a hard surface would flatten 
itself out to cover, however thinly, all that surface. But as a 
matter of fact, a drop forms with curved sides. This surface 
film requires an appreciable force to break it; the smal 
shavings for instance, called iron filings, are not heavy enough 
for the purpose, and consequently float, and the small water 
spring-tail can hop about, and the whirligig beetle rush to and 
fro upon it. ‘Indeed the spring-tal can only get below the 
surface by gripping weeds and pulling itself down. The tension 
of this surface film prevents water forcing its way between the 
meshes of a network unless it is able to wet that network, and 
the covering of unwettable hairs is the clue to the dry air tubes 
of submerged forms and the striking cases in which one sees 
the insect sunk to the bottom in a silvery garment of adherent 
air bubbles. The details of the applications of the principle are 
endless, and for them, and for the curious methods of egg 
laying the possession of an aquatic larva by an aérial insect 
necessitates, and for much curious information concerning the 
feeding of the insects in our ponds and streams, the reader 
must go to the book itself. To any one with a weakness for 
watching the ways of the meaner creation this volume will come 
like a revelation. It will make a walk by a brook or a m'll- 
pond richer in interest for the rest of the reader’s life. 

Professor Miall has been no mere compiler of facts. The 
book has the touch of personal verification and original observa- 
tion throughout. Particularly good is the account of his puzzles 
with Similium, a little fly which produces small larve that 
attach themselves to stones. They occurred in abundance in a 
small quick-flowing tributary of the Wharfe, and never a speci- 
men in the main river a few feet away. Yet if the creature is 
alarmed, it lets go its hold upon the stone and vanishes. By 
watching the place attentively, Professor Miall found that it 
would presently return, coming back to its place in the easiest 
Way against a vigorous stream and with no powers of swimming 
worth speaking of. The problem was solved by sinking a white 
plate in the water, which threw up the business in relief. Forth- 
with a labyrinth of threads became visible, and the detached 
larve pulling themselves back hand over hand along this 
rigging. Of the second problem he has never seen the solu- 
tion. Given your pupa attached to a stone a foot or so under 
rushing water, how do you extract a minute and delicate gauzy 
winged insect from the Maelstrom of its birth? But while still 
perplexed by this, a paper written by Verdat some seventy 
years ago came to hand. Air, it seems, collects under the 
pupal skin, distends and bursts it, and the insect and bubble 
rush up together; the bubble bursts, liberating the insect, 
which, after the fashion of the whirligig beetle, runs on the sur- 
face of the water until it comes to a reed up which it can climb, 
There is, by-the-by, one other unaccountable thing about these 
perplexing little flies which no one as yet has attempted to ex- 
plain. In Hungary it bites men, cattle and horses, and proves 
at times an almost intolerable nuisance. In Britain, what is 
indisputably the same species harms no living thing. But 
enough of Similium ; we have instanced it here merely to show 
the interesting quality of this most admirable little volume. 


MRS. LYNN LINTON 


In Haste and ai Leisure. By Mrs. LYNN LINTON, 
London: Heinemann. 
Nothing from Mrs. Lynn Linton’s pen can be otherwise 


than good reading. Her excellent English, her strong charac- 
terisation, her virile vigour and dramatic power—these beckon 
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the reader irresistibly to a prompt reading of all her books. But 
though one always takes up her books with interest and reads 
them with pleasure, one always, of late years at any rate, lays 
them down with a feeling of irritation and anger. For, to tell 
truth, Mrs. Lynn Linton—in common with most of her sex— 
likes men better than women, and shows it but too plainly. No 
‘wild woman’ of them all can be harder on her sisters than 
she. She can create a woman who walks living through her 
pages—a woman comprised of faults and virtues like most of 
us, but the moment she has created her she hates her and 
pursues her with a bitter, enduring, relentless spite. Thus she 
makes her bad women worse than any woman is—and no 
woman on earth is as good as her good women. For these she 
has sympathy and kindness enough, but the reader has none, 
knowing them for the sawdust dolls they are. It is worthy of 
note that many women novelists can draw a man neither 
black nor white—a man from the life—with the faults of his 
qualities, but with a woman the door must be shut or open— 
she must be angel or devil, but by no means human. And the 
malice with which Mrs. Lynn Linton draws her devils is the 
great blot that mars her fine work. 

Phoebe ran away at sixteen to marry her young lover of 
twenty, and even then her creator bitterly likens her to a 
‘young cat stealing cream.’ The young couple separate at 
the end of the honeymoon. Sherrard Barrington is sent to 
the Cape and Phoebe returns to her mother, and bears a child. 
She loves neither the one nor the other. After some years she 
becomes a member of the Excelsior Club, where wild women 
most do congregate. Unlike the wild women whom it has 
been our unhappy fortune to meet the members of the Ex- 
celsior Club are mostly young and handsome. ‘They are also, 
with few exceptions, incredibly vicious, and their influence, we 
are told, corrupts Phoebe. This is a mistake in art: for 
Phoebe, being from the first utterly brutal and unprincipled, 
has nothing to corrupt. She takes to public speaking, and 
in low-necked gowns addresses enthusiastic audiences—here 
again differing from the wild woman as we know her. Her 
décolleté condition is referred to with sickening persistence and 
detail. At the height of her oratorical and feminine success, 
when she is Queen of the Advanced Movement, and in the 
intervals of public speaking is receiving the addresses of two 
undesirable lovers, her husband returns. ‘ Phoebe, sweet wife,’ 
he says, ‘thank God, once more my own!’ ‘There she stood 
in the plenitude of her beauty and what to Sherrard seemed 
her naked unreserve. [Bust and arms bare to the last permis- 
sible line . . . for the long straight dark-brown hair he had 
dreamed of so often . . . a mass of canary-coloured frisettes 
standing up like so much gilt wire, for thedewy eyes . . . those 
blackened lids . . .; forthe sweet rose-petal mouth . . . lips 
scarlet with paint and moist with wine—breath, hair, and 
clothes all saturated with the scent of tobacco.’ 

Sherrard in spite of this change in her would have resumed 
their old relations, but Phoebe scouts the notion. ‘Good Lord— 
what a funny idea,’ she says, and adds that she will not live with 
him. So Sherrard goes away to live in the country with an 
old gentleman who has adopted him. Here he meets Mrs. 
Lynn Linton’s genuine ideal and falls inlove with her. But as 
she is an ideal as well as a clergyman’s daughter, the love 
remains unspoken. Then Phoebe, having !ost her money, 
comes to live with her husband, and bewilders and shocks with 
a whirl of anger, oaths, vulgarity, heartlessness and low-necked 
dresses. She makes assignations with one of her London 
lovers at a friend’s house. She insults the Ideal—who has 
never done anything wrong in her life—not so much as told a 
bad fib in all her saintly years. She insults and outrages her 
husband and every one about her—and then at the last—finding 
that her London lover is a married man she—refents/ And 
her repentance is represented as genuine—not the bored 
reaction from poisonous pleasures—but she had ‘ repented and 
reformed.’ That is to say she had given up paint and hair-dye 
and wore high-necked gowns and her own brown hair. So 
poor Sherrard, loathing her as well he might, consented to a 
reconciliation. ’Tis tragic enough—and had been more than 
tragic if Mrs. Lynn Linton’s hatred of Phoebe had allowed her 
to grant her heroine one redeeming kindliness, one kindly 
thought throughout her three volumes. But she draws a 


woman incapable of remorse, and then with remorse punishes 
that woman’s sins. Which is absurd. 
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FICTION 


1. Rush of Gold. By FRANCIS PREVOST. Ward. 

2. Married to Order. By ESME STUART. Cox. 

3. The Young Pretenders. By EpitH D, FOWLER.  Long- 

mans. 

4. With Lance and Pennon. By W. FERRARS AUBURN 
(CAPTAIN RANDOM). Ward Lock. 

Private Tinker, and Other Stories. By JOHN STRANGE 
WINTER. White. 

6. Myrtle and [vy. J. A. BRIDGES. Ward and Downey. 

7. Dead Leaves. By M. L. LEONE. Digby. 

8. Zhe Sons of Ham. By Louis PENDLETON. Low. 


wal 


1. Mr. Prevost’s volume of stories, some of them reprints 
from Black and White and Temple Bar, are crisply written 
studies of social situations, for the most part @ dea’, with actors 
of opposite sexes. We like the heroine, shallow as she is, of 
‘False Equivalents’ ; and sympathise also with the unhappy 
Veyner. For his death is a sombre end of all the searchings 
of heart he endured ere he made the damsel of the Variety 
stage a countess in prospective. ‘For we are very practical 
when young, and only fight the good fight for a substantial 
share in the plunder: we ask what a man will ge? in exchange 
for his soul.’ In ‘Grass upon the Housetop,’ another ill-placed 
attachment ends in tragedy. The morning scents and sounds 
of midsummer contrast with the stillness of death and sleep in 
the passage which describes the catastrophe, and the verses, 
on which Pedley is employed at the moment of his fate, ring as 
if he might have been a more successful poetaster than his 
historian ventures to assert. The ‘Skirts of Chance’ is notable 
for the fact that a poet is saved from involving a woman in 
dishonour by the reflection that he owes consistency to his 
readers, a consideration which consoles him for the shock he 
inflicts on the lady. She is twenty-nine, and dangerously fond 
of him. ‘Sir Henry was thirty years her senior, dull with the 
timid dulness of perpetual politics, and serving his t'me for a 
peerage. His wife was clever, Bohemian, every where admired ; 
and hated from her soul the party chatter, big with emptiness, 
and wire-pulling prolixities which were ever in ker ears.’ But, 
as Auriol says, ‘ there are errors from which, whatever way one 
goes, one crushes something ; yet go one must.’ Which is true 
enough, but not consoling to a passionate woman. Several 
of these sketches are in the form of short dialogues, all suffi- 
ciently animated. ‘Some One’s Sister’ is one of the best of these 
little moralitics, and is very effective. 

2. There is a refreshing originality about the strange family 
which Philip Gil!banks to his sorrow discovered in the north- 
country moors. The ‘ King of Rothery’ who represents in his 
rough and churlish person a claim of ancient lineage recognised 
by all the dwellers in his sequestered district, the ‘Duke’ his 
brother, who has had the polish afforded by travel and whose 
whole aim is to renew the ancient glories by a_ wealthy 
marriage for his niece; and that niece herself, the ‘ Princess,’ 
who conceives herself bound by duty to her race to realise his 
scheme, and only too late discovers that love is more potent 
than ambition, are romantically conceived and drawn with 
much consistency. The wild scenery of the moorland, the 
changes of nature, accompanying with weird effect the tragedies 
of love and madness enacted in its midst, are utilised with 
poetic insight. For the ill-starred couple of friends, Forster 
Bethune, whose lapse from friendship stings his conscience the 
bitter more bitterly in proportion to his high-minded ideals, and 
Philip, whose passionate adoration leads to his bankruptcy alike 
in love and friendship, and for Penelope herself, who meets in 
the end so terrible a punishment, our pity is invoked with un- 
common skill. On another side, the author shows some 
humorous sympathy with characters of every-day life. The 
mother of the socialist enthusiast, Forster Bethune, is graphically 
sketched. ‘With all her universal kindliness, Mrs. Bethune 
had a certain well defined class feeling, for though she could 
not have hurt a fly or the feelings of a Hottentot, she had a 
conviction that every one who was not of the same social 
standing as herself must need a great deal of sympathy. 
‘*Poor dear people,” she called them ; adding, “but so very 
nice, aren't they ?” ina toneof apology. Forster's strange friends 
were mostly “ poor dear people.”’ ‘This gentle lady supplies 2 
vein of comedy which is always refreshing, and her excellent 
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daughter Dora, and their friends Lord Rookwood and his wife, 
prevent the lot of the poor Princess and her lovers being too 
much unrelieved in its sombre tragedy. 

3. Babs was quite the most delightful child we have met in 
fiction this many a day, and our hearts have gone forth to be 
laid at her feet. She was fat certainly, and squarely built and 
short, and she was generally accounted plain. But she had 
inexhaustible good humour, the quaintest little mode of speech 
and as warm a heart as ever beat in the bosom of man, woman, 
or child. Her imagination was of the liveliest sort, her origin- 
ality to be envied of the New Humorist and the gracious charm 
of all her ways was irresistible. Her frankness was such that 
she invariably said what she thought and all she thought ; 
incapable of deceit herself she believed all that was told her, 
and, with a single desire to spread the truth, she told her 
acquaintances in the pleasantest manner the unpleasant things 
other folks had said of them. Being absolutely without vanity 
her lack of beauty never troubled her, until she found that it 
withheld from her the affection of her beautiful and worldly 
aunt. Then indeed it became a source of regret, for the child 
was consumed by a pathetic craving for the love of all who 
knew her. Her recorded faults only endear her all the more to 
us. It is true that she called her governess a ‘beast,’ but the 
accuracy of the description excuses the breach of convention. 
We are very grateful to Miss (or is it Mrs.) Fowler for intro- 
ducing us to such an engaging little person, and we heartily 
recommend children and ‘ grown-ups’ alike to read Zhe Young 
Pretenders. 

4. Captain Random’s stories are always interesting and often 
absorbing. Himself a soldier he wisely confines himself to 
military stories ; and as the /oca/e is generally India, his know- 
ledge of he country—evidently derived from long residence 
and accurate observation—enables him to supply the requisite 
local colouring together with many curious details of native life 
and customs. He tells a plain, unvarnished tale, but tells it 
with a dash and verve that hurry the reader along to the 
finish. As he displays also no little humour and a ready 
inventiveness, the success of this little book should be assured. 
Two or three of these stories might, however, have been 
omitted with advantage ; and one of them, ‘ Mad Frontenac,’ 
suggests a charge of plagiarism to those who have read—-and 
who has not ?—Mr. Eden Phillpott’s immortal story of his awful 
grandfather. At any rate, Captain Random was unwise to 
challenge herein a comparison which must tend to his dis- 
advantage. The list sketch, ‘For Service Abroad,’ reads as if 
ithad been written for the ‘largest circulation in the world.’ 
As Captain Random generally writes good English, it is to be 
assumed that such offences as ‘the tallest and better grown,’ 
‘quietening, and a ‘mutual friend’s house’ are due to care- 
lessness alone. 

5. ‘John Strange Winter’s’ collection of stories is well up to 
the author’s usual level. The tales are brightly told, natural, 
with dialogue that is neither forced nor dull, with pretty touches 
of characterisation, and here and there, as in ‘ Private Tinker,’ 
a note of true pathos, Altogether the little volume more than 
deserves the praise sometimes, but not in this instance, faintly 
given—that it is a capital book to take up at odd moments for 
One story or more atatime. And beyond that, it is very easy, 
if one is in the mood, to read it through without being sated, 
inasmuch as the interests in each story are deftly varied. 





0. Oh talk not to me of a name great in story, 
The days of our youth are the days of our glory, 
And the myrtle and ivy of sweet two and twenty 
Are worth all your laurels, though ever so plenty. 

Lord Byron’s lines have here the misfortune to serve as motto 
for an excessively tiresome book. There is a great deal about 
horses and foxes and hounds and fences. There are some 
characters named respectively Neville, Alice, Samuelson, Aaron, 
Uncle Pemberton, and Sir Toby Castle, Bart, but no person 
of taste will consent to learn more of them or of their doings. At 
this time of day one does not care to weigh the respective values 
of laurels and ‘the ivy and myrtle of sweet two and twenty,’ but 
there can be no question as to the value of the Myrtle and Juy 
of Mr. J. A. Bridges. They will never be worth laurels to him, 
and to the rest of the world they are not worth twopence. 

7. Dead Leaves is an instance of perverted ability. The 
kind of triangular duel between the widowed Principessa, the 
ardent ‘Antinous,’ Count Solario, and his friend, the cool 
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cynic a1 sybarite, Clarence Ashton, is sustained with a good 
deal of subtlety of detail ; and the erroneous choice made by 
Laura, when she surrenders to the Englishman’s tepid pre- 
ference, through a fear of passionate adoration which she 
cannot return, is at any rate not ignoble. But the exposition of 
her past illicit relations with the matter-of-fact Richard Mor- 
land, who has nothing but sensuous physical attractions to 
offer, and the betrayal of the husband who is a hundred times 
more worthy, are sordid and repulsive, though here again the 
conception is unhappily true ,to :nature. It is a morbid and 
unsatisfying story, unrelieved by any spark of manhood, and 
hopelessly wanting in humour. 

8. Zhe Sons of Ham is a political tract in the form ofa novel. 
The race difficulty in the Southern States of Americaand the 
possibili.ies of a solution by the wholesale emigration of the 

lack freedmen, are discussed with evident knowledge of the 
subject; and many types of male and female character among 
the negroes illustrate the intended moral. Certainly the 
picture drawn of the unhappy results of giving political power 
to a million of untutored barbarians should animate the 
Northern Democrats to some practical action in favour of 
their white fellow countrymen. 


HENRY VII 


England Under the Tudors. By Dr. WILHELM BUSCH. 
Translated by ALICE M. Topp. Vol. 1.—King Henry VII. 
London : Innes. 


This is an important contribution to English history. Dr, 
Busch has diligently ransacked the Record Office and the 
British Museum, nor has he neglected foreign, and notably 
German archives. So far as the domestic dealings of Henry VII. 
are concerned, he does not make much addition to the know- 
ledge for which we are indebted to Mr. James Gardiner. But 
he throws a very searching light upon the king’s relations with 
the Continent; and as Mr. Gardiner remarks in the apprecia- 
tive preface which he contributes to this volume, the foreign 
policy of Henry VII. was really the mainstay of his govern- 
ment. We wish, indeed, that Dr. Busch could have appropria- 
ted some of Mr. Froude’s inspiration. His style is undeniably 
dry, and a superfluity of detail frequently obscures his narrative. 
He has succeeded, nevertheless, in unravelling the schemes by 
which the long-bearded monarch raised England from the 
welter of domestic strife to an eminent position among the 
Great Powers. The ventures of Henry VII. were primarily 
dynastic, but he contracted mercantile conventions as well as 
marriage alliances. His mind worked tortuously, and he was 
troubled with few scruples. He would bully a weak community 
like the Hanseatic League and he was not ashamed to cringe to 
Ferdinand of Spain. He was not ashamed to break public faith 
with that vacillating idealist Maximilian King of the Romans. 
His negotiations for peace and matrimonial alliance with 
Scotland were distinctly mean on their business side. In return 
for a £2000 jointure, a dowry of only 30,000 nobles, or £10,000, 
was to be given to his sister Margaret. It was to be made in 
three yearly instalments and was to cease at once if she died 
childless. At the same time he made a sagacious reply to the 
objection that England might at some future time fall to a 
Scotch prince. If that was the case, said he, he did not see 
how England could be ruined ; for England could not fall to 
Scotland, but Scotland to England, since the less was invariably 
attracted to the greater. In justice to Henry it should be 
remembered that the level of diplomatic morality in the fifteenth 
century was far from being elevated. There were Machiavel- 
ians before Machiavelli, and among them not the least cunning 
was Ferdinand of Spain. Which of the two obtained the upper 
hand in their long duel of wits seems rather an open question, 
since in many cases their objects were identical. Henry, how- 
ever, started with everything against him ; his hold on England 
was by no means secure, and the prestige of the nation seldom 
stood lower abroad. His supreme skill in playing off State 
against State enabled him nevertheless to become one of the 
arbiters of Europe, and that while keeping clear of war. Two 
years before his death he could write to the City that, ‘ This our 
realm is now environed, and in manner closed on every side 
with such mighty princes our good sons, friends, confederates 
and allies, that by the help of Our Lord the same is and shall 
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be perpetually established in rest and peace and wealthy condi- 
tion.” We quite agree with Professor Busch that Henry’s 
projects during the last year or two of his life, especially his 
overtures for marriage with the mad princess Joanna, prove 
that his intellect had become obscured. Fortunately the 
rebuffs he experienced in consequence did not affect the per- 
manency of his work, for already the foundations of the splendid 
edifice reared by Elizabeth had been well and truly laid. The 
voyages of Cabot, which he subsidised, were the forerunners 
of Raleigh’s adventures. The Sovereign and the vessel after- 
wards known as the Great Harry formed the beginnings of the 
fleet that was destined to vanquish the Armada. 

At homehisaims were emphatically commercial,and he trusted 
in the middle classes rather than the nobility. Indeed, the small 
remnant of the peerage that the Wars of the Roses had spared 
was reduced to mere attendance at the Court. He chose his 
statesmen from the Church or the lower ranks of the laity. The 
laws against maintenance and livery were expressly directed 
against recrudescence of feudalism under arms. In the same 
way he punished the ringleaders of Warbeck’s rebellion with 
remorseless severity, but spared the common folk of Devon- 
shire and Cornwall. The stories of his avarice are certainly 
exaggerated. He valued money less for its own sake than as 
anchorage for the royal authority. When legitimate means failed 
however, he did not hesitate to use the extortioners Empson 
and Dudley. His ‘ benevolences’ were violations of the Con- 
stitution, despite their countenance by Parliament. With con- 
siderably larger excuse, he prevented the merchant adventurers 
from getting the trade of the Netherlands into their hands and 
thus creating a close London ring. He was zealous for the 
purity of the coinage, and for just weights and measures. 
The Navigation Act may have been exclusive in spirit, but 
it built up the mercantile marine. Again he may, in common 
with other economists of the day, have confused wealth with 
bullion. Still Professor Busch proves that his decrees against 
the exportation of the precious metal were also dictated by the 
inadequacy of its supply. A Tudor king could not be expected 
to approach problems of exchange in the spirit of Adam Smith. 
The statutes regulating work and wages may appear, too, 
according to our notions, peculiarly vexatious and wrong- 
headed. Yet their aim was rather to educate the artisan to the 
duties of industry and order than to lower his material condi- 
tion. Henry was undoubtedly a despot, but his autocracy was 
by no means incompatible with henevolence. His individuality 
impresses, and personally he possessed many amiable charac- 
teristics. Dr. Busch has presented them attractively enough, 
and we hope that he will be equally happy in dealing with the 
rest of the Tudor monarchs, of whose annals this volume is the 
first instalment. 


FROM FiRE TO MUSTARD 


On the Theory and Practice of Counter-Irritation. By H. 
CAMERON GILLIES, M.D. London: Macmillan. 


Dr. Cameron Gillies has succeeded admirably in a very 
difficult task. He has given us an interesting, well-written 
book ; simple enough in its language for a layman to under- 
stand, and yet full of instruction for those members of his 
own profession who aim at being scientific practitioners, not 
mere empirics. The subject is one of great practical impor- 
tance and interest. 

Briefly, it is an attempt to investigate the method of 
action of such remedies as a mustard poultice or a blister. 
Why does a mustard poultice relieve, as it certainly does, 
the symptoms of a bronchitis? To redden the skin of the chest, 
and cause a sharp local irritation there, has no anatomical 
relation to the lung inside the chest-wall. To blister the skin 
over a swollen knee-joint produces an effect which it is very 
difficult to account for anatomically or even physiologically. 
Starting with an aphorism of Henry Drummond’s, that ‘Nothing 
is more needed in our day than the rejuvenescence of the 
commonplace,’ Dr. Gillies calls the attention of the profession 
to the value of the old methods of treatment which may be 
grouped under the common name of Counter-irritants. He 
presses on our notice the importance of getting if possible some 
scientific ideas as to how such remedies act, and in what cases 
they are likely to be of service—for many of them are potent 
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for evil as well as for good ; as Richerand puts it, the ‘phy. 
sician who uses counter-irritation in the treatment of disease js 
like a blind man with a stick—hitting at one time the disease at 
another the patient!’ One of the oldest of remedies, the cautery, 
was an orthodox favourite in the days of Hippocrates; Galen 
and his disciples also sing its praises ; and all down the ages we 
find fire and all the minor tortures that imitate the action of 
fire, down to mustard poultices and stinging-nettles, used, 
always with energy, sometimes with success. But as to the 
why and wherefore—the theory of their action—no one teacher 
gives a satisfying explanation. As usual John Hunter is 
shrewd, sees the difficulty, and so far gives a workable 
hypothesis. Let us suppose that no two actions can take place 
in the same constitution or in the same part at one and the 
same time: if so, if we have a deep inflammation in some 
dangerous place, let us start a superficial one ina less dangerous 
part, and there you are. Another idea is—suppose the total 
textural excitability of the body to be a given quantity, if you 
start an artificial and external one, so far you will diminish the 
pre-existent and dangerous one. Excellent theories, but based 
on suppositions, and expressed in platitudes which merely 
conceal ignorance. Another set of theorists think that the 
counter-irritant acts by causing blood to come to the surface 
and thus so far depleting the deeper parts ; and certainly a good 
risen blister does removeisome of the serum of the blood, and thus 
for a time diminishes its volume ; but this diminution is so small 
and so temporary as to be a most futile explanation. Our 
author’s own theory is that by the active congestion caused by 
the remedy, the part is s#mu/ated to activity, so that repair and 
nutrition are increased. Let us get the visual image of the 
words : the ox-goad causing the flushing of the vessels of the 
part. Are we not still playing with words? So Dr. Gillies owns, 
for the very next chapter is a most interesting but destructive 
analysis of many of the more technical terms in which previous 
writers down to our own day have concealed their ignorance. 

The second ox practical part of the work—on the uses of 
counter-irritation generally—on the cases in which it should not 
be used, and the modes of using it with as little pain as possible, 
is most excellent. Principles are enunciated and illustrated by 
cases ; and in a final chapter the various modes of performing 
counter-irritation are described, classified, and valued. The 
first part, historical and physiological, is interesting to any lay 
reader who can appreciate research and reasoning ; the second 
part is rather an addition to the practical knowledge of the 
surgeon. In the list of authorities on the subject we miss the 
name of one who from 1825 to 1870 was in the forefront of 
surgical progress, and who probably more than any other man 
of the century used the actual cautery in bone diseases, and 
the old fly-blister in certain affections of the skin—we mean 
James Syme. 


THE ORIGIN OF RELIGION 


Lectures on the Religion of the Semites. By W. ROBERTSON 
SMITH. London: Black. 


This second edition—revised by Dr. Sutherland Black—of 
the late Professor Robertson Smith’s first series of Burnett 
Lectures, will be heartily welcomed by many who did not 
secure a copy of the work when published five years ago. One 
has, however, to regret that the failure of the learned author’s 
health made it impossible for him to prepare for publication the 
second and third series, which complete the comprehensive 
subject. 

The Semites formed a group of kindred nations, including 
the Arabs, Hebrews, Phoenicians, Aramzans, Babylonians and 
Assyrians, which in ancient times occupied the great Arabian 
Peninsula with the lands of Mesopotamia from the Mediterra- 
nean coast to the base of the mountains of Armenia. The 
subject is not the history of the several religions that have a 
Semitic origin, but Semitic religion as a whole in its common 
features and general type. The matter is not one of mere 
antiquarian curiosity, but has an important bearing on the great 
problem of the origins of the spiritual religion of the Bible. 

Professor Smith enunciates as of paramount importance 
throughout his argument that ritual and practical usage were 
strictly speaking the sum total of ancient religions. Religion 
in primitive times was not a system of belief with practical 
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applications ; but it was a body of fixed traditional practices, to 
which every member of society conformed as a matter of 
course. As political institutions are older than political theories, 
so religious institutions are older than religious theories. The 
investigator must not begin by asking what was told about the 
gods, but what the working religious institutions were, and how 
they shaped the lives of the worshippers. It is in vain to ask 
what the gods were in themselves till they have been studied in 
their public life, that is in the stated intercourse between them 
and their worshippers. 

In a Semitic community men and their gods formed a social 
and political as well as areligious whole. The two leading con- 
ceptions of this relationship were those of fatherhood and of 
kingship. This fatherhood of the gods, however, was only 
physical fatherhood, not moral : and when the worshippers of 
one father-god included men of different kindreds, they con- 
sidered their god as their king. These relationships are fully 
and ably discussed. Religion often afterwards came to work 
against an advancing higher morality, not because it was in its 
essence a power for evil, but because it clung to the obsolete 
ethical standard of a bygone stage of society. Asa social and 
political force in the earlier stages of Semitic society antique 
religion was too closely modelled on the traditional organisa- 
tion of the family and the nation to retain a healthful vitality 
when the social system was violently shattered. The author 
next shows how the various acts and offices of religion stand 
related to the place assigned to the deity in the community of 
worshippers. All acts of ancient worship have a material 
embodiment, and must be performed at certain places and at 
certain times with the aid of certain material appliances and 
according to certain mechanical forms. The original idea of 
the land of the local god was limited to certain favoured spots 
that seemed to be planted and watered by the hand of the god, 
and to form as it were his homestead. Holy places are there- 
fore older than temples, and even older than the beginnings of 
settled life. Of all inanimate things that which has the best 
marked supernatural associations among the Semites is flowing 
or ‘living’ water, in some cases addressed as a living being: 
and sacred wells are among the oldest and most ineradicable 
objects of reverence among all the Semites, and are credited 
with oracular powers and a sort of volition by which they 
receive or reject offerings. 

A fundamental principle of ancient worship is that the 
sanctuary is holy and must not be treated as a commonplace. 
Of course the word holy had nothing to do with morality and 
purity of life. Holy persons were such, not in virtue of their 
character but in virtue of their race, function or mere material 
consecration. Yet the holy place was so sanctified that there 
justice could not strike the criminal, nor could a master seize 
his runaway slave. Varied myths cluster round the holy places, 
but the one great principle which runs through all and which 
lies at the basis of ritual, is that the sacred waters are instinct 
with divine life and energy. There is also abundant evidence 
that in all parts of the Semitic area trees were adored as divine : 
and tree-worship is one of the superstitions which Christianity 
itself was powerless to eradicate. This was a development of 
well-worship: for the tree which overshadowed the sacred 
fountain, and drew perennial strength and freshness from the 
moisture at its roots, was itself instinct with a particle of divine 
life. Hence, oracles and omens from trees and at tree sanc- 
tuaries are of the commonest among all races. 

With fine critical acumen, Professor Smith discusses the 
sacrificial pillar, cairn or rude altar, as the ordinary artificial 
mark of a Semitic sanctuary. Not the rudest savage believes 
that in setting up a sacred stone he is making a new god ; what 
he does believe is that the god comes into the stone, dwells in 
it or animates it, so that for practical purposes the stone is 
thenceforth an embodiment of the god. A rude stone pillar ora 
cairn is not a portrait of anything ; accordingly the author con- 
siders that we go on altogether false lines if we try to explain its 
selection as a divine symbol by any consideration of what it 
looks like. 

The great subject of sacrifice occupies the second half of the 
ponderous volume. To complete his idea of worship the worship- 
per has to lay before the deity some material oblation. The pro- 
fessor very carefully handles the distinction between sacrifices 
which are wholly made over to the god and sacrifices of which 
the god and the worshipper partake together. The idea of 
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sacrificed tribute is most clearly marked in the institution of the 
sacred tithe paid to the gods from the produce of the soil. By 
it the public feasts and sacrifices were maintained. Universal 
hilarity prevailed ; men ate, drank and were merry together, 
rejoicing before their god! Thus all morality—as then under- 
stood—was consecrated by religious motives. In tracing the 
origin of animal sacrifice, in early times, the only thing that 
brought the clan together for a stated meal was the slaughter of a 
victim. This appears startling, but the author proves his case, 
that every slaughter was a clan sacrifice. This partaking of the 
flesh cements their mystic unity with one another and with 
their God. Curious instances are given of blood brotherhood. 
The author shows that animal sacrifice is not a substitute for 
human sacrifice; for in the oldest times there could be no 
reason for thinking a man’s life better than that of a camel or a 
sheep as a vehicle of sacramental communion. 

Originally all sacrifices were eaten up by the worshippers. 
By-and-by certain portions of ordinary sacrifices and the whole 
flesh of extraordinary sacrifices ceased to be eaten. What was 
not eaten was burned on the altar as made over to the god. 
Mere gift sacrifice, involving the idea of property and personality, 
was not an element in ancient religion : and the author clears 
the modern air when he states that no modern system can be 
regarded as complete which has not more powerful means of 
conjuring away the divine displeasure than were afforded by the 
mere offer of a gift or payment. Piacula were not originally atone- 
ments forsin ; for them the sense of sin did not exist at all, since 
the whole object of ritual was to maintain the bond of physical 
holiness that kept the religious community together. Private 
piacula offered by an individual for his own sins are of compara- 
tively modern institution. The professor points out the blending 
of joy and sorrow in the sacrificial dance—in Syriac, the same 
verb, in different conjugations meaning ‘to dance’ and ‘to 
mourn.’ The concluding sentence of this erudite work is worthy 
of special quotation: ‘A ritual system must always remain 
materialistic, even if its materialism is disguised under the cloak 
of mysticism.’; 


SYRIAC LITERATURE 


A Short History of Syriac Literature. By the late WILLIAM 
WRIGHT, LL.D., Professor of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge. London: Black. 


We have never disguised our admiration for students of 
Syriac, for it is a sure proof of a scholarly disposition to take 
up with a literature so little attractive from any but the ecclesio- 
logical point of view. Nearly half a century ago, when composing 
his treatise on the Peripatetic Philosophy, Renan remarked 
that mediocrity was the badge of all the Syrian tribe: whether 
in war, in science, in the arts, or in literature, the Syrians were 
almost invariably second-rate. They produced no Averrhoes 
or Avicena; no Eusebius or Basil sprang up in the cloisters of 
Edessa or Nisibis. Their literary merits are those of the 
plodding translator and the industrious unimaginative 
chronicler; and their unambitious labours have preserved 
many an otherwise irrecoverable work of a Greek Father and 
recorded the not uneventful history of two important branches 
of the Christian Church. Such worthies, admirable as they 
are, are apt to be admired at a reverential distance. Biblical 
students are of course familiar with the name at least of the 
Peshito version and the Curetonian Gospels, but few indeed are 
they to whom Bardasanes, ‘ the last of the Gnostics,’ Aphraates, 
Rabbula the opponent of Nestorius, or even Ephraem Syrus, 
‘the prophet of the Syrians, or the gentle and studious Jacob 
of Saruj, ‘the flute of the Holy Spirit and the harp of the 
believing Church,’ or his contemporary the fiery Philoxenus of 
Mabbogh, can be said to be known even by name. It must be 
conceded that ecclesiastical polemics, metrical homilies, 
and pastoral and controversial epistles, do not constitute a 
specially inviting class of literature; and these and sundry 
commentaries, hymns, and chronicles form the staple of Syrian 
reading. 

Nevertheless there is much that is valuable hidden away 
amongst a good deal of rubbish in Syrian literature, and several 
scholars of the highest attainments have devoted profound 
learning and considerable labour to the study of Syriac. 
Among these no one ranked higher than the late Professor 
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Wright, of the British Museum and afterwards of Cambridge, 
a scholar of the first magnitude in Semitic languages, and a 
man of infinite research and unimpeachable accuracy. His 
elaborate treatise on Syriac literature, originally contributed to 
the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, is a matvel- 
lously complete yet succinct survey of the whole field, and well 
deserved the present reprint in a separate form, which will make 
it more accessible to students. It is more than a history, it is a 
bibliography, for its footnotes contain references to nearly 
every work on the subject, whether manuscript, printed text, 
translation, or criticism. Indeed, the only omission we have 
noticed is the metrological treatise of Elias of Nisibis, which, 
although preserved only in Arabic, should have had a refer- 
ence, especially as it has been translated by M. Sauvaire in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1877. The reprint 
has been carefully edited and indexed, and many additional 
notes, by Dr. Wright himself, by M. Duval, Dr. Nestle, and by 
the late Professor Robinson Smith, have been judiciously incor- 
porated. The result is an invaluable handbook, which will be 
indispensable to the student alike for its references and for its 
mature and authoritative criticisms. ' 


OLD AND NEW 


There is no special lack of elementary manuals on Metallurgy 
for students of the South Kensington grade, but the -/ements 
of Metallurgy (London : Blackie), by W. Jerome Harrison and 
William J. Harrison, jun, is exceptional in one respect at any 
rate. It is written by a father and son who work together ip 
demonstrating science to the Elementary Board School 
teachers in Birmingham. Their joint effort is a workman- 
like and instructive little text-book, which, while not pretending 
to go deeply into the minutiae of the subject, explains adequately 
enough the simpler portions which make up the South Kensing- 
ton syllabus. The exposition of the various processes for making 
pig-iron is lucid and clear, and the account of Miller’s process 
for the refinement of bullion by chlorine is effectively given. A 
South Kensington text-book would of course be incomplete 
without its quota of previous examination-papers, and we are 
consequently given the papers set in 1893. It would have 
been more up to date had the questions for 1894 been added. 
Mr. J. Brown, the assistant to the Humanity Professor at 
Glasgow, appears to think that the small boys who have to 
learn their Latin through the medium of Czesar’s writings will 
be more interested in Cwsar’s Invasions of Britain (same pub- 
lisher) than in other parts of his famous Commentaries. It 
may be so, though our own opinion is that the third or fourth- 
form boy cares little or nothing on the matter. At any 
rate, he will, we apprehend, fully appreciate Mr. Brown’s 
excellent little book ; not so much for patriotic reasons, as no 
doubt he ought, but because Mr. Brown has a very clear idea 
of his needs, and has provided for them exactly, always re- 
membering those points of scholarship which are so often 
omitted from these elementary books. Another most admirable 
feature 1s the useful series of imitative exercises at the end, which 
seem perfect both in conception ard execution. Any school- 
boy who has been through them ought to have a very fair idea 
of Czsarean idiom, which will stand him in good stead some 
day when he finds himself wrestling with a stubborn bit of prose 
in the sixth form. 

Progress of Science: Its Origin, Course, Promoters, and 
Results (London: Chapman) is rather a Jarge order for the 
title of one volume, and that not a large one; still such a 
book may be read by those who could not face an encyclo- 
padia, and the vast ignorance of the ordinary man (the one 
who finds his daily newspaper or his weekly magazine a 
sufficient mental feast) can hardly be imagined and certainly 
not understated. To such a man, a book which provides 
him with a general view of the great results of science, and 
with a historical chain leading down the ages through the 
mighty civilisations of Egypt, of Greece, and of the Arabs, 
through the mist of the Dark Ages (when every trace of 
scientific work was nearly obliterated), down to the present 
day, with its universal progress in the sciences which bear on 
scientific results, may be of enormous value, not only as a con- 
venient method of systematising knowledge, but still more as 
a stimulus to further reading or even to original work. The 
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author of such a book must be both unselfish and laborious— 
unselfish because he is recording the work of others, not his 
own; laborious, for to do the arrangement well he must know 
something of all the sciences and must verify all his quotations, 
Historical, not didactic, it needs a wise sense of proportion and 
a power of selection. 

Decidedly of the old and not the new is the edition of 
Richard Rolle, which is put forth by Mr. C. Hirstman as vol. i, 
of a ‘Library of Early English Writers,’ published by Messrs, 
Sonnenschein and Co. The volume is not without interest to 
those who can wade through the spelling to arrive at the sense. 
Richard Hampole was an educated English mystic, who 
abandoned the ministry for the life of a hermit, and spent his 
time in producing fantastic works of devotion. His holy 
parody of the regular order of monkery, entitled ‘ The Abbey 
of the Holy Ghost,’ devised for those who, through fear of their 
lives or the bonds of marriage, could not enter a real order, is 
not without merit and may be paralleled with such more 
mundane medieval parodies as those of the College of Beaver, 
and the later exploits of Rabelais. His poems in English have 
a great deal of poetic fancy and show no little versifying skill, 
remarkable indeed for their date, the fourteenth century. They 
quite deserve the place the writer occupied as a saint in the 
calendar according to the use ef York. We could wish that 
the editor was not quite so Teutonic. ‘In England’s fatherland, 
Germany, the different principles are represented by the 
different tribes. With the Saxon the male, with the Frank the 
female preponderated. The Frank after coming to years of 
maturity, yields to the “ trieb” to “ kind,” loses his self-assertion 
and strikes arms before his female “complement,” so he is 
stopped in his progress to individuality. Tue Saxon yields 
not, he is chaste, repugnant to the trieb,’ and so ‘he develops 
a strong individuality’ and so he develops in England 
Richard Hampole. To all which vapouring the brutal Saxon 
will undoubtedly answer, ‘Fudge.’ Mr. Hirstman had better 
stick to his text. 

Miss Isabel F. Hapgood is an American lady who has tra- 
velled in Russia, and in Rus:tan Rambles (London : Longmans) 
she sets forth the impressions of Russian life which she has 
picked up in the course of her wanderings. The somewhat 
free-and-easy journalese in which she writes may not altogether 
commend itself to our taste, but her book is none the less a 
very creditable piece of journalism, and all the more interesting 
in that the writer’s conclusions on many points are strongly at 
variance with those to which we have been accustomed of late. 
Most recent writers on Russia have drawn such an incredibly 
gloomy picture of the state of things there prevailing that it is 
a welcome relief to find some one who will give us a more 
cheerful view of it. Miss Hapgood’s experiences may have 
been exceptionally fortunate, but they certainly throw quite a 
new light even upon the passport system and the censorship, 
which are stripped of their terrors and exhibited as perfectly 
reasonable and even benevolent institutions. Perhaps the 
most noteworthy chapters in the book are those devoted to 
Count Tolsto', whose acquaintance Miss Hapgood was privi- 
leged to make in the course of her travels. Her reports of the 
conversations she had with him and his wife may not be always 
in the best taste, but they give a singularly convincing picture 
ot his character, though his more devout admirers will scarcely 
be edified by some of the revelations they contain. It will be 
rather trying for such to hear, for instance, that the Master is 
in the habit of changing his convictions every two years, and 
that his disciples are all ‘small, blond, sickly, and homely ; as 
like one to another as a pair of old boots.’ 

They went the way all yachtists go ; they saw the fiords all 
yachtists see ; they never left the regular ocean track at sea or 
frequented untrodden ways on shore ; and they met with rather 
less adventures than fall to the lot of ordinary tourists. Yet 
the spirit has moved them to set down faithfully and accurately 
what they ate and drank and thought and saw and said. All 
this is done in the most correct English and the best temper, and 
with a ‘grave and excellent seriousness’ which is indefinitely 
more diverting than the japes of the New Humorist. What if 
their experiences were the most ordinary? If they induce 
these two amiable cronies, the Parson and the Lawyer, to 
write a book, A Yachting Tour to Norway (London : Unwin), 
and publish it, who shall gainsay them? And may they succeed 
as they have succeeded before, 
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